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The Week. 


Secretary Taft has sailed for Panama 
with the comfortable assurance that, bar- 
ring accidents, his nomination for the 
Presidency is assured. It is evident that 
his campaign has now gained such im- 
petus that all timid politicians who 
wish to be on the winning side will has- 
ten to attach themselves to his cause. 
The latest conventions show how strong 
is the drift his way. Though Maine did 
not instruct for him, the delegates fa- 
vor him, and a resoiution of “prefer- 
ence” was passed. Powerful politicians 
in Maryland had been against. the Sec- 
retary, but the convention in that State 
instructed for Taft. The same was the 
case in North Carolina, as previously in 
Colorado. It still remains true that the 
Taft vote on the first ballot will not be 
great enough to nominate, unless the 
contests in the Southern States are de- 
cided in his favor. The chances are, 
however, that this will be done, and 
that the President will have scored a 
new and unprecedented triumph in forc- 
ing his personal choice upon his party. 
Not the least element in his success has 
been his astute threatening to run again 
himself if Taft were not nominated. 
That has had a magic effect in recon- 
ciling people to Taft. 

















A distinct check to Mr. Bryan is 
marked by the New Jersey and Connec- 
ticut conventions, which his followers 
were wholly unable to control. They 
furnish a pretty sure indication that 
the East will remain hostile to Bryan. 
If the Southern States which really have 
a pronounced aversion to him were to 
send their delegates to Denver unin- 
structed, his nomination might yet be 
prevented. One great difficulty in nom- 
inating another candidate lies in Mr. 
Bryan’s temper and attitude. He would 
not heartily and loyally support another 
man. Any other nomination, he would 
regard as having been made over his 
dead body; and the signal for revolt and 
revenge would be instantly given to h's 
friends. All the stories from his entour- 
age are that he would bitterly oppose 
Gov. Johnson, would not for a moment 
assent to Judge Gray, and would never 
agree to Judson Harmon. Bryan is as- 
sured of a majority in the convention 
(though he may not be able to get two- 
thirds), and is apparently determined to 
prevent the success of any one who dares 
openly dispute the nomination with 


him. For the large interests or elec 
toral prospects of his party, he seem- 
ingly does not care a straw. At least. 





he would not dream of giving up his 
personal ambition for their sake. 


Gov. Johnson is showing a good dea! 
of aggressive vigor in his Western 
speeches. On the tariff, he speaks cu 
with a directness and force which Mr. 
Bryan has never displayed on that sub- 
ject. Bryan has, in fact, taken only a 
perfunctory interest in tariff revision; 
it bores him, and is, besides. too diffi- 
cult to master; it is much easier to ex- 
claim about the money power and cor- 
porations. But Gov. Johnson is fully 
abreast of the sentiment for tariff reduc- 
tion in the Northwest, and along the 
Canadian border, and makes his good 
points before receptive audiences. He 
also uses a refreshing boldness in 
speaking of the Democratic party as if 
it were not tied to the chariot-wheels of 
Mr. Bryan. Gov. Johnson is a friend of 
Bryan’s, but will not kow-tow to him, 
and scoffs at the idea that the party is 
absolutely in the hands of one man. 


Such resolution and energy as the Min-- 


nesota Governor is displaying would 
well become a nominee for the Presi- 
dency. 





Chairman Tawney of the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations is recklessly 
piling up Democratic campaign ammuni- 
tion. He pointed out Monday that this 
Republican Congress is heading straight 
towards the exhaustion of the great 
Treasury surplus. The deficit this year 
will be $65,000,000; next year, Mr. Tawn- 
ey stated, it is “almost certain’ to be 
$150,000,000. That means thot money 
will have to be borrowed, or certificates 
of indebtedness issued, to pay the daily 
bills of the government. Now if, by any 
chance, a Democratic President should 
be elected in November, and find his Ad- 
ministration, as Mr. Cleveland did in 
1893, beggared by the blundering finance 
of a Republican predecessor, Mr. Tawn- 
ey’s advance prediction would shut some 
Republican mouths. He, of course, was 
speaking in the hope of enforcing some 
present economies. But the House rode 
over his protests and disregarded his 
warnings. With a wanton fatuity, * 
goes upon the theory that the way to 
meet falling revenues is to push up ex- 
penditures. Retrenchment is necessary 
and even praiseworthy in individuals, 
but in the government it has come to be 
regarded as evidence of a mean spirit. 
President Roosevelt, with all his urging, 
has never urged economy, so why shov 
Congress curtail? There was a famous 
saying by President Harrison’s Commis- 
sioner of Pensions, with his lavish pol- 
icy, “God help the surplus!” In the 
light of Mr. Tawney’s discouraging state- 
ment, that would appear to be a fitting 





campaign cry for the Republicans this 
year. 





“Let us alone,” as a political “slogan,” 
would be a novelty in American politics, 
yet that is the cry which the Traffic Club 
of St. Louis expects to set echoing over 
the country. It was chiefly railroad men 
who spoke at the club’s meeting last 
week. They were naturally eloquent 
against “hostile legislation,” which was 
the cause of the panic and of the con- 
tinuing depression, and came out strong 
for a complete divorce of business from 
politics. This may be a perfectiy sound 
conclusion, but its discovery by the great 
railroads is a trifle belated. They have 
been in politics all their lives. To “con- 
trol” Governors and Senators has been 
an essential part of their plans, lo! these 
many years. If they are going to quit 
the game now, nobody will object, but 
they ought never to have begun it. That 
an era of hostile legislation has set in, 
is mainly due to the fact that there had 
previously been so much legislative fa- 
voritism shown to railroads, so many 
privileges and immunities suspiciously 
granted to them. Much the saine is the 
case with the great manufacturing in- 
terests which are now groaning about 
meddling politicians and an interfering 
Congress. The habit of meddling was 
established by the manufacturers them- 
selves, with their demands for special tar- 
iff favors. The appeal to be let alone 
comes with bad grace from men who 
have never been willing to let the great 
consuming public alone. If our govern- 
ment, or our President, has become too 
meddlesome, the cause may be directly 
traced to the protective system. It is 
that which has led to the theory of gov- 
ernment described by Macaulay: 

The business of the magistrate is not 
merely to see that the persons and property 
of the peoule are secure from attack, but 
he ought to be a jack-of-all-trades—archi- 
tect, engineer schoolmaster, merchant, the- 
ologian, a Lady Bountiful in every parish, a 
Paul Pry in every house, spying, eaves- 
dropping, relieving, admonishing, spending 
our money for us, and choosing our opin- 
ions for us. No man can do any- 
thing so well for himself as his rulers, be 
they who they may, ¢an do it for him, and 
a government approaches nearer and near- 
er to perfection in proportion as it inter- 
feres more and more with the habits and 
notions of individuals. 





Gov. Hughes is attended, in his anti- 
gambling campaign, by every sign of 
popular favor. The sort of people who 
make up the strength of parties are ris- 
ing all over the State to applaud his 
course, and to hold up his hands. Only 
the party bosses are aloof and sulking. 
But what a light this casts upon their 
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sincerity! They profess to be eager to 
interpret the people’s will, and serve it. 
It is also one of their cardinal princi- 
ples to seek out and support candidates 
for office who have the great political 
gift of popularity. Yet here they are an- 
tagonizing a man who is demonstrat- 
ing that he is, in the best sense of the 
word, the most popular man in the 
State. The inference is clear. What 
the bosses want is not a really strong 
and popular Governor, but a man whom 
they can use. Gov. Hughes was elected 
without their help, and has run his of- 
fice without taking orders from them. 
That is enough for them. They have no 
patience with such a Governor, and will 
do their best to thwart and undermine 
him. But Mr. Hughes himself, in his 
successive speeches, is showing a clearer 
and stronger grasp of this fact, and is 
plainly depicting the situation to his au- 
diences. The issue of boss-rule versus 
the desires of the people is coming out 
more sharply every day; and the evi- 
dence is growing that in this fight it is 
not Gov. Hughes or the people who 
will be whipped. 


The report of the United States Steel 
Corporation’s earnings for the three 
months ending with March, was a clear 
reflection of after-panic conditions of 
trade. The figures for the December 
quarter, published in January, had al- 
ready given an idea of the suddenness 
and violence of the autumn’s industrial 
reverse; they showed that, whereas net 
earnings for October ran a million dol- 
lars beyond any other month 1m the his- 
tory of the corporation, December saw 
earnings more than cut in two, the ac- 
tual decrease from the same month a 
year before being 62% percent. During 
the three ensuing months it was cur- 
rently said that earnings were increas- 
ing rather rapidly from the low Decem- 
ber level, and the repori for the quar- 
ter shows the statement to have been 
correct. .The increase was progressive, 
net receipts in March being $2,432,000 
above those of December—a gain of 48 
per cent. This increase, however, must 
be taken in the light of several offset- 
ting facts—one, that even with all the 
improvement, the net earnings for 
March were only a little more than one- 
half those of March, 1907; the other, 
that the orders for future delivery on 
the corporation’s boohs March 31, de- 
spite the better earnings of the period, 
were 18 per cent. under the tota! report- 
ed December 31, and 53 per cent. less 
than at the close of March last year. 
This confirms the general trend of testi- 
mony from industrial circles, to the ef- 
fect that the industrial revival slacken- 
ed four or five weeks ago, probably be- 
cause immediate requirements, postpon- 
ed and accumulated from the period of 
utter trade paralysis in December, have 
now been fairly well met. 





From Washington comes the report 
that a society for the regulation of vivi- 
section in the District of Columbia has 
been formed, with three members of the 
United States Supreme Court and a 
number of Senators and Congressmen 
among its vice-presidents. It calls for 
the registration of all persons engaged 
in experimentation on living animals, 
for publicity, and for the employment 
of “sufficient anesthetizing.” It is rather 
unfortunate, therefore, that one of the 
speakers should have gone to the ex- 
treme of declaiming that “even should 
measurable advantages to the human 
race apparently come from such experi- 
mentation, the cost would be too great 
to be compensated for by any purely 
physical benefit received.” It is such 
immoderate declarations that tend to 
arouse suspicion among those interest- 
ed in the progress of medical science, 
lest the object of the anti-vivisection 
movement be the ultimate repression of 
all experiments on animals. It is the 
attacks of extremists that have led, in 
England, to the formation of a Research 
Defence Society, headed by Lord Cro- 
mer and having among its members the 
rresidents of thirteen leading hospitals, 
ind such men as Lord Avebury, Sir 
James Dewar, Sir William Huggins, Sir 
KE. Ray Lankester, and Professor Osler. 
The society’s declarations insist on the 
point that the use of antiseptics, the mod- 
ern treatment of wounds, our facilities 
for dealing with tuberculosis, diphtheria, 
plague, cholera, typhoid, Mediterranean 
fever, and sleeping sickness have profit- 
ed by animal experimentation. Yet Eng- 
land has a regulating law as severe as 
the one which was advocated in Albany 
last winter, but which failed to pass. It 
is only the unreasonable in either camp 
that prevent compromise. 


One of the most constructive addresses 
at the Memphis Conference for South- 
ern Education was by Miss Lillian D. 
Johnson, who, in behalf of the Collegiate 
Alumne of the South, spoke on “The 
Higher Education of Women in the 
South.” Having first shown that, nu- 
merically, the South has more than 
three times as many institutions for 
the higher education of women as 
the North, Miss Johnson proceeded 
to ask: “Why is it that we feel that, if 
our daughters are to have the best edu- 
cation, they must be sent north of Ma- 
son and Dixon’s line?” Of the fifteen 
women’s colleges listed in Class A in 
the report of the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, only three are in the South. Miss 
Johnson answered her own question by 
the following figures, which, for brevity, 
we tabulate: 

COMPARATIVE RESOURCES. 


The 99 The 30 
Southern Northern 
colleges. colleges. 
SS gcd eeu ndeewacea $200,000 $600,000 
Scientific equipment ..... 270,000 840,000 
Grounds and buildings..... 9,750,000 15,500,000 
EEE. 6uctadsuchtanensis 1,500,000 2,500,000 





Of the three women’s colleges founded 
in the North since 1900, two began with 
a half-million apiece, and one with $3,- 
000,000. An equal number of schools 
were founded in the South, but one had 
$20,000 to begin with, one $122,000, and 
the third, while it had grounds and 
buildings valued at $500,000, was abso- 
lutely without endowment. Miss John- 
son put the question: 

When we call an institution with $20,000 
worth of property a college, are we de- 
liberately dishonest with ourselves? No, I 
think not. I think that we are merely 
ignorant of their equipment. Most of our 
“colleges” do not offer courses that would 
properly prepare one for the freshman 
classes of good Eastern universities. How 
can we honestly call them “colleges’’? 


Miss Johnson naturally suggested reach- 
ing out after greater endowments as one 
solution of the problem. But her second 
suggestion was the more forcibie. “Must 
we not begin consolidation?” she asked. 
“Must we not reduce the number of 
those 99 ‘colleges’ to 20?” This is pre- 
cisely what is being done with the rural 
primary schools in States which have 
quantity, but not quality. In one county 
alone in Tennessee, the number of com- - 
mon schools has been cut down from 
130 to 100 by consolidation. With such 
institutions as the Women’s College in 
Baltimore, the Tulane University annex 
in New Orleans, and Randoiph-Macon 
College in Lynchburg, Va., as standards, 
unquestionably some great changes may 
be expected in the South in its “col- 
leges” for women. 





The Opposition pressed Premier As- 
quith hard last Thursday on the subject 
of Home Rule. Asked whether he had 
authorized Mr. Churchill’s recent pledge, 
issued in the course of the Manchester 
election, that the Liberal party would 
at the next general election demand au- 
thority to deal with Home Rule for Ire- 
land, the Premier replied that he found 
in Mr. Churchill’s promise nothing in- 
consistent with his own declarations in 
the course of the Irish debate in the 
Commons on March 30. Then Mr. As- 
quith had said that the present Parlia- 
ment had no mandate from the country 
to deal with Home Rule, and that no 
such important constitutional change 
could be brought forward without pre- 
viously appealing to the electorate. This 
statement the Nationalists had inter- 
preted as a rejection of Home Rule, and 
had declared war on Mr. Churchil! in 
consequence. The latter’s pledge won 
Mr. Redmond back. Why the Nation- 
alists should have rejected Mr. Asquith’s 
declaration and accepted Mr. Churchill's 
is not at first apparent. Yet the distinc- 
tion may be drawn between the state 
ment that one Parliament is not compe- 
tent to deal with a question, and a prom- 
ise that the next one would be. Now, it 
would appear as though Mr. Asquith has 
been forced from the first position into 
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the second. Against his will, probably, 
be tas accepted Home Rule as a plank 
in the next Liberal platform. 


Afghan’stan, Persia, and Tibet were 
the three regions which were to be re- 
moved from the arena of possible strife 
by the recently concluded Anglo-Rus- 
sian agreement. Yet Russia at the pres- 
ent moment is engaged in something 
like war on the Persian frontier, while 
Great Britain is facing a serious situa- 
tion on her northwest boundary in India. 
With the formidable fighting qualities 
of the Ameer’s subjects, a force of some 
fifteen or twenty thousand Afghans, at 
tacking the British positions in the 
Chitral, makes a war-cloud of no mean 
dimensions. The Ameer is reported to 
have made no effort to restrain the in- 
vaders, part of whom are his own sol- 
diers. Probably it would be difficult to 
prove him actually guilty of hostile ma- 
neuvring against the British, but of 
his dissatisfied attitude there can be lit- 
tle doubt; and that would mean for the 
Indian authorities, after fighting is over, 
the necessity of reconstructing diplo- 
matic relations which have been regard- 
ed as the basis of British policy for ha 
a century. Indubitably, the Ameer’s dis- 
satisfaction has been aroused by the con- 
clusion of the Anglo-Russian agreement 
without his being consulted. Indeed, he 
has not yet signified his adherence to 
it. The omission to obtain his previous 
consent was criticised by Lord Curzon 
in Parliament as a grave error—a crit- 
icism which the event has apparently 
justified. 


The Afghan disturbance follows a re- 
cent hostile movement of the Mohmand 
tribesmen, which in turn followed the 
uprising of the Zakka Khel. Why do the 
tribesmen on the Indian frontier persist 
in challenging British authority after 
the repeated costly lessons they have re- 
ceived? Because they are quarrelsome, 
of course; but partly, too, because it 
would appear that, when you put a gun 
into a man’s hands, he is like!y to use i° 
And that shrewd and daring European 
altruists have been busy in supplying 
the Afghan tribesmen with guns has 
lately been reported in the British press. 
“Smuggling into Persian Baluchistan.’ 
says the London Times, “is being car- 
ried on on an unprecedented scale. The 
gun-runners land their cargoes at a spc 
somewhere to the west of Gwadar, an! 
from there the goods are cctnveyed to- 
wards the Afghan frontier, in the Seis- 
tan region. When Afghanistan is reach- 
ed, the smugglers have a choice of mar- 
kets.” Nor is Asia alone. In the course 
of the recent fighting in Italian Somal’- 
land, the dervishes have been found 
armed with rifles of French manufac- 
ture. Italy has protested to France, 
though she has been compelled to admit 
that she herself has been a serious of- 





fender in the same way in the past. 
Japan’s cargo of rifles in the Tatsu 
Maru, seized by the Chinese government 
because it was consigned to revolution- 
aries in the South, shows that the 
Mikado’s subjects have grasped one of 
the ultra-modern ideas of European 
ethics, the “right of man to arms,” as it 
has been put by Bernard, Shaw and ap- 
plied by the gun-makers of ail Christian 
nations. 


Young King Manuel of Portugal met 
his first Parliament last week not un- 
der very auspicious circumstances. The 
fate of Dom Carlos is feared for his son, 
though the danger can be imagined as 
coming only from some irresponsible 
fanatic or group of fanatics. For the 
Republican party it would evidently be 
an error to direct any attempt against 
the life of an inexperie:ced boy under 
whose necessarily hesitating rule the c! ! 
corrupt political elements are doing 
their best to hasten the utter discredit- 
ing and downfall of the monarchy. That 
is the sombre aspect of present condi- 
tions. The Cortes has assembled, not 
under the sobering influence of the vio- 
lent deed of February 1, which would 
seem to be enough to have stirred the 
toughest political conscience to self-ex- 
amination, but under the influence of 
rumors of an ugly financial scandal that 
involves alike the late King, those who 
supported Franco and the dictatoria! 
régime, and the Conservative and Pro- 
gressive members of the present govern- 
ment. Corruption had permeated prac- 
tically the entire Parliamentary régime. 
The King received illegal subsidies, the 
ministers got their “rake-off,” the Depu- 
ties came in for their share of the 
graft. And there is no present inclina- 
tion to change. Only the ignorance and 
supineness of the majority of the Por- 
tuguese population make such a condi- 
tion of affairs possible. 


A London court decision of Monday 
may have the effect of imparting new 
life to the Zionist agitation, which of 
late has fallen into something like stag- 
nation. The question involved was whe- 
ther the Jewish Colonial Trust, a $10.- 
000,000 British corporation, having for 
its object the establishment of an auton- 
omous Jewish state as a home and re“ 
uge for the oppressed of that race, 
should be allowed so to alter its stat- 
utes as to restrict its operations to Pal- 
estine and Asia Minor. Th's recommen- 
dation had been put forward by the last 
Zionist congress. Out of 130,000 stock- 
holders in the Trust, 16,000 voted in fa- 
vor of the change and only 2,400 against 
it. But inasmuch as the majority con- 
stituted in itself but a small minority 
of the whole number of shareholders, 
the court decided against the proposed 
change. The decision is a victory for 
Israel Zangwill, who led the small body 





of the oppos:tion and p.eaded in person 
before the court. It means that Mr. 
Zangwill may proceed with his plans 
for Jewish colonization in East Africa, 
in Argentina, or in our own West, wit.- 
out incurring the charge that he has de- 
parted from the origina! intent of the 
founders of the Trust. Yet the fact re- 
mains that the attitude of Mr. Zang- 
will and his party, even if technically 
in conformity with the original inten- 
tion of the founders of the Jewish Co- 
lonial Trust, is in reality a wide de 
parture from the aspirations that shap- 
ed the earlier progress of the Zionist 
movement. Undoubtedly, it was to a 
national scheme with Palestine for its 
centre that the great mass of shareholi- 
ers contributed their money. The fact 
that the ten million dollars of shares 
are held by no less than 130,009 owners, 
shows that the average contribution was 
very small; subscriptions came from the 
poverty-stricken Jewish masses in Rus- 
sia, who were attracted almost solely 
by the notion of a return to Palestine. 
Zionism without Zion, in East Africa, or 
in South America, would have made 
comparatively little appeal to them. It 
is only realization of the magnitude 
of the task of establishing “a legally- 
secured home” for the Jewish race in 
Palestine that has turned attention else- 
where. 


A statue of Heinrich Heine in the 
grounds of the German Imperial villa 
Achi‘leion, on the island of Corfu, is to 
be removed, by order cf Wilkem II., 
who has taken possess‘on of the former 
estate of Empress Elisabeth of Austria. 
The animosity which present-day Ger- 
many continues to cherish against one 
of the country’s, and the world’s, great- 
est lyric poets, must be something of a 
puzzle to less inflexible nations where 
time is held to wipe out all transgres- 
sions, especially the transgressions of 
genius, and the postive worth of a 
man’s work is counted to his own and 
his country’s credit. It is hard, per- 
haps, that the man who wrote so ex- 
quisitely in German verse and prose 
should have made such a bitter mock of 
much that is now dear to the Germany 
of the mailed fist and the junker. But 
a ruler less given to worship of his army 
and of his battleships might have 
stopped to think of the services which 
Heine, by the limpid witchery of his 
style, has been rendering to the study of 
the German language abroad, and will 
continue to render when the reavy roll 
of involved and broken-backed profes- 
sional German prose, tramping along 
like so many Prussian heavy regiments, 
will have begun to tire the foreign ear. 
It is only fair, however, not to ascribe 
the act solely to the Emperor’s some- 
times mediwval views. In his prejudices 
against Heine he has with him the back- 
ing of a large number of his country- 
men. 
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THE REPUBLICANS AT WAR. 

If all the dire reports in the newspa- 
pers were to be implicitly believed, an 
outbreak of internecine war in the Re- 
publican party would seem imminent. 
Alarums are heard in every quarter. 
Gen. Woodford declares that never in 
the course of his long political experi- 
ence has he known Repubiicans to be 
so torn asunder as they are to-day. From 
Washington come the most startling re- 
ports of threatened hostilities between 
the President and Congress. Mr. Roose- 
velt is, variously, “indignant,” “angry,” 
“determined,” and “in a decidedly belli- 
cose mood”; while members of Con- 
gress are either “enraged” or “terrified.” 
They are going to fight to the death, or 
else to surrender at discretion; neither 
they nor the correspondents seem to 
know which. But that there is to be a 
tremendous struggle, with the war- 
drums rolling and sabres flashing, all 
the stories agree. It would seem in- 
credible that the one party which is 
“fit to rule” should thus fall into strife; 
but we know that there was once war 
in Heaven, so we cannot deny that there 
may be war in the Republican Paradise. 

So far as this State is concerned, and 
to this State Gen. Woodford’s remark 
chiefly refers, it must be admitted that 
we do not behold Republican brethren 
dwelling together in unity. If Gen. 
Woodford meant to imply that the old 
animosities of the Stalwart and Half 
Breed factions are exceeded now, it 
would be difficult to follow him. The 
conditions of that ferocious contest 
hardly exist to-day. Yet it would be in 
vain to deny that jealousies, misunder- 
standings, and antagonisms are dividing 
Republicans and marring their party’s 
prospects. The great source of mischief 
is the stolid opposition of the party ma- 
chine to the reforming Governor. He is 
powerfully appealing to the people on 
moral issues, and the response which he 
is everywhere getting bodes no good to 
the party organization unless it re- 
verses itself on the gambling question. 
There can be no peace among New York 
Republicans until the conscience of the 
party gets the better of the mechanism 
—until educated and religious and fai: 
dealing Republicans are satisfied that 
the party leaders mean to carry out the 
expressed will of the people. 

It is, then, something like a real bat- 
tle which confronts the party in New 
York; but at Washington the cruel war 
bears an aspect suspiciously theatrical. 
We have seen this stage battle before. 
Two years ago, there was the same ar- 
raying of the hosts, the same beating of 
desks and doubling of fists and tense set- 
ting of the teeth; threats alternated 
with demands, and a large amount of 
warlike “copy” was furnished to the 
press. But In a few days the dove of 
peace perched conspicuously on the 
White House. The President issued a 
handsome certificate to the Congress 





which he had been denouncing and try- 
ing to intimidate. It had not, to be 
sure, done all that he asked, but the Re- 
publican members were such good fel- 
lows, good patriots, and good friends « 

his that there was really nothing for it 
but to reélect them all. A similar 
amnesty, it may reasonably be expected, 
will be proclaimed soon after the pres- 
ent Congress adjourns. For a time, the 
thunder of the captains and the shout- 
ing will be kept up. Emissaries of the 
President, with “the cheap numerosity 
of a stage army,” will charge up and 
down the front of the scene; there will 
be heavy volleying from the Treasury 
end of Pennsylvania Avenue; at the 
Capitol, the fighting in the cloak-rooms 
will be bloody in the extreme; bu 

when it comes time to count the dead 
and wounded, there will be none to 
count. As a grand finale, a smiling 
President will come out to say that this 
Congress has been a leetle the most in- 
dustrious and useful that he remembers, 
and that the Republican party never de- 
served so well of the country. 

The chief reason why such a peaceful 
outcome is to be expected, despite all 
the clamors and alarms of to-day, is 
that President Roosevelt is, before all 
things, a party man. He is a Republi- 
can from skin to centre. When the 
pinch comes, he will be found with his 
party. It has always been so in the past 
and there is no reason to expect any- 
thing different in the future. Hence we 
would warn those Democrats in Con- 
gress who are said to be so “happy” over 
the terrible conflict now going on 
tween the President and his party, that 
they are building upon false hopes. It 
is a bouffe war. Mr. Roosevelt is throw- 
ing himself into the acting with his cus- 
tomary abandon and skill. He knows 
that if he simulates fury and makes 
vehement threats, he will probably get 
something for his pains; but when the 
dénouement comes, his wrinkled front 
will be smoothed, and he will be swear- 
ing eternal friendship with his late ene- 
mies within the party. And all his un- 
expended ammunition he will then de- 
vote to the Democrats, who are just too 
patriotic for anything when they vote 
for him on the Brownsville issue, or 
work to get him battleships, but who. 
the moment Congress adjourns and the 
election comes on, become incapable and 
untrustworthy men, to whose hands the 
country would be crazy to entrust power. 


DEPRESSION THEN AND NOW 


No one who clearly recalls the politi- 
cal years 1893-96, and the way in which 
business depression was then made use 
of as a partisan weapon, can fail to no- 
tice a marked difference now. During 
the past six months there has been a 
singular lack of that outcry, abuse, and 
appeal which characterized the earlier 
period. In those years, the Opposition 





press called heaven and earth to witness 
the imbecility of the party in power. 
Every feature of the hard times was 
seized upon and gloated over, because 
each one was turned into an argument 
for removing the Democratic party from 
Office. There has been something of 
this, following our recent panic. A few 
speeches in Congress have rung the 
changes on the demonstration of Repub- 
lican incapacity; a certain amount of 
newspaper attack along the well-known 
lines has been noted; an occasional par- 
ty piatform has arraigned the Republi- 
can rulers for not continuing to give 
every workingman a pullet in the pot; 
but, by comparison, there has been a 
wonderful falling off from the eagerness 
and ruthlessness with which the panic 
of fifteen years ago was employed in a 
political way against President Cleve- 
land. 

The reasons for the change are many. 
One of them is that the Republicans 
have better-drilled and more remorseless 
newspapers than the Democrats. At the 
word of command, they all with one 
accord took up the cry in 1893, and lost 
no occasion to set the political woods 
echoing with it. By constant reitera- 
tion and artful insinuation, they got it 
into the heads of the people that the 
bad times were a final proof of the un- 
fitness of Democrats to administer the 
country. The whole culminated in the 
bitter indictment of the Democratic Ad- 
ministration, by the Republican platform 
of 1896, which directly charged upon the 
party in power the distress of the coun- 
try. It is not, perhaps, superior virtue, 
so much as inferior skill, which has pre- 
vented Democratic newspapers and ora- 
tors this year from indulging in such 
tirades. The fact, at least, is clear that 
they have not done it. 

One cause of this restraint seems to 
lie in a new attitude which most Ameri- 
cans have now assumed towards na- 
tional prosperity. It has been so praised 
and worshipped all these years that we 
have come to think of it as a sort of 
sacred and indispensable thing, a form 
of virtue, which we must assume if we 
have it not. That prosperity should ac- 
tually vanish, seems too terrible. Hence 
the reproach of disloyalty, or something 
akin to it, levelled at every one who ven- 
tures to remark that prosperity has 
flown. People have hated to admit it, 
or even to talk about it. The press has 
glossed over the fatal evidence of wan- 
ing trade. There have even been “pros- 
perity conventions,” almost angrily to 
declare that we must insist that good 
times are still with us, whereupon they 
will be. As for the gloomy statistics of 
falling exchanges, closed mills, men out 
of work, crippled railroads, and enforced 
economies—why, we will resolutely not 
mention them. Now, since Democrats 
as well as Republicans share in this pub- 
lic temper, it is difficult for them to take 
up with vigor the old réle of denounc- 
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ing the Administration for every fail- 
ure of crops and time of business reac- 
tion. 

But there is a special reason which 
disables them from going the whole 
partisan figure, as the Republicans did 
under President Cleveland. This lies in 
the fact that the entire line of attack, 
adopted by Democrats during the past 
two years, has been to charge Presi- 
dent Roosevelt with stealing their poli- 
cies. What color of truth there is in 
the charge, we will not now discuss. Suf- 
fice it that it has been made repeatedly 
and clamorously. Whatever of good 
there might be in this Administration, 
whatever of benefit it might have con- 
ferred upon the country, was due to the 
fact that it had stolen the ciothes of 
the Democracy. Now, when that sort of 
thing has been sedulously dinned into 
the ears of people, by Bryan and other 
Democratic leaders, it is not easy for 
the latter to turn square about and as- 
sert that it is a blind and incompetent 
party in power which is ruining busi- 
ness and forcing men to walk the 
streets looking for work. The typical 
“calamity” argument is this: “Look at 
the sad consequences of putting such a 
party in office; turn them out and put 
us in, and you will see all this chang- 
ed.” But, of course, if the outs pro- 
pose to do only what the ins have done, 
if they have all along accused the ins of 
filching from them their principles, the 
argument loses all its force, and merely 
recoils upon the heads of those who 
make use of it. After praising Roose- 
velt as really a Democrat, you cannot, 
with grace, assert that an actual Demo- 
cratic President would cure the evils 
which have befallen the land under his 
rule. 

It is not strange, in view of these con- 
siderations, that many light-hearted Re- 
publicans are saying that their electoral 
prospects this year are not going to be 
affected by the bad times. Tell them 
that all political precedents are against 
them, and they stoutly declare that this 
is an Administration which breaks all 
precedents. Tell them that human na- 
ture itself will work against them in the 
coming campaign, and they reply that 
President Roosevelt has changed human 
nature, in that respect. In other years, 
the public soup-house has been a dead- 
ly argument against the party in power; 
but its appearance this year, so the 
President’s friends gleefully assert, will 
simply Jead Americans to say: “Then 
we'll take soup for ours.” In other 
words, though Roosevelt slay them, yet 
will they trust in him, and vote for the 
man whom he kindly indicates as his 
successor. This is very pretty, and we 
will not be so rash as to predict that i’ 
will not turn out to be true. Still, we 
cannot forget that it was another Re- 
publican President who said: “I have 


Observed that majorities rise and fall 
‘with prosperity”; and we think it just 





as well for the Republican party to 
make up its mind that it has before it a 
campaign that will be dubious even if 
hard-fought. 


ANOTHER WEARY TITAN. 


“The Disillusionment of Germany” is 
the title under which the London Spec- 
tator has been discussing “the growth 
in the sense of disappointment among 
the educated classes” of the Fatherland. 
For a while the people were “proud of 
the new position of their great country 
in external affairs, and of the reputation 
attained by their Emperor among sover- 
eigns and statesmen.’ They seem to have 
expected that the splendor of empire, 
the glory of colonial expansion, and the 
magnificance of army and navy would 
result in “more domestic prosperity”; 
but colonies and a huge military and 
naval establishment must be paid for, 
and the Germans who are dependent on 
salaries find themselves “distinctly poor- 
er men.” The deficit in the Imperial 
exchequer is alarming: only last Thurs- 
day a dispatch from Berlin announced 
that the government must borrow $250, 
000,000 in the next five years. The taxes 
levied in order to bear this crushing 
burden mean higher rent and a rise in 
the cost of food and clothing. Thus 
those persons who depend upon the uni- 
versities, the state services, and the 
army, and even those persons who are 
employed by industrial enterprises, 
“doubt angrily whether affairs in gener- 
al are well managed.” In other words, 
the policy of the drum-and-trumpet 
statesmen has produced its :nevitable 
consequences: another nation is enrolled 
among the weary Titans. 

The experience of Germany is not 
without interest to us. For a decade 
now the brass band has been playing 
vigorously at Washington, and people are 
beginning to grow a little tired of the 
noise. It is just ten years ago last Fri- 
day that Dewey sailed into Manila Bay; 
and our o!d men began to dream dreams 
and our young men to see visions of 
Oriental conquest. Politicians who find 
it easier to talk than to think have been 
saying a great deal about duty, destiny, 
the stars and stripes, the guns of God, 
the floating fortresses of freedom, our 
colonial empire, and world power. These 
are sonorous words, just the thing for 
a peroration in Congress and on the 
stump. They will always provoke wild 
applause among those people who wor- 
ship gilt buttons and regard a military 
parade as the finest spectacle on earth. 
And what is much more to the point, 
this spread-eagle and Jingo oratory 
helps to get generous appropriations for 
army and navy. Encouragement of gen- 
uine patriotism is good so far as it 
goes; but encouragement of military dis- 
play is far better, for that means money 
for army contractors and builders of 
battleships. Every well-informed man 





is aware that this hurrahing over the 
navy is largely factitious, worked up in 
Congress and in the press by a lobby of 
manufacturers. All this fine writing and 
speaking about the Hand of God and 
the Heart of the Republic is a calcu.at- 
ed assault on the Treasury. In 1897 the 
combined expenditures of the War and 
the Navy Departments were $85,787,101; 
in 1907 the total was $222,614,309. That 
increase of $136,827,208 has gone into 
somebody’s pockets, and that somebody 
is naturally enthusiastic for the old flag 
and an appropriation. 

But what do the rank and fiie of our 
citizens, who foot these bills, get in 
return? The workman pays higher 
prices for his woollen coat, for his hat, 
for his tools, for his tea and coffee, for 
his children’s toys—for a thousand and 
one things that are now reckoned among 
the necessities of life. The clerk, the 
small shopkeeper, the teacher and the 
clergyman, the average doctor and law- 
yer, all of them living on narrow in- 
comes, pay their share, and the rich 
man pays his. But where is their profit 
in the transaction? If we were devoting 
a surplus of $135,000,000 a year to edu- 
cation, in order to increase the efficiency 
and intelligence of our citizens; if we 
were putting this sum into the improve- 
ment of the health of the community, by 
campaigns against tuberculosis, typhoid, 
diphtheria, and other diseases—if we 
were embarking on such bene‘icent un- 
dertakings, the result would be palpa- 
ble, though not so showy as brass bands, 
gilt buttons, and glittering warships 
But as it is, each of us, from wage-earn 
er to millionaire, has less to spend on 
himself and his family. Evidently, then, 
we are investing our money in intellec- 
tual and moral satisfactions. But we 
ask again: What are they? Who can 
lay his finger on them and say, “This is 
worth $135,000,000"? 

We have, in the first place, the pleas- 
ure of an occasional military or naval 
parade. California is at this inmoment 
much excited and delighted by the ap- 
pearance of the fleet. But no sane man 
contends that as a mere show that fleet 
is worth the money. Indeed, the only 
serious argument for a big navy advanc- 
ed by the chief advocate of that policy, 
President Roosevelt, is that it will ena- 
ble us to “repel insult.” That would be 
a deep comfort if any one were likely 
to insult us. But we pulled through from 
the close of the Civil War to the out- 
break of trouble with Spain without 
suffering much from contumely. The 
truth is that if this nation, with its 
enormous resources, behaves itself, no- 
body will insult us. No one can have 
any object in doing so; indeed, the man- 
ifest tendency of our neighbors is to be 
flattering and obsequious. Men who 
mind their own business get into no 
quarrels; it is the boy who swaggers 
down the street with a soldier-cap on 
his head and wooden gun over his shoul- 
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der, and who dares the other boys to 
fight—it is the boy who is always ready 
to “repel insult” who attracts the brick- 
bats. 

We are driven, then, to the conclu- 
sion that this Imperial strut is assumed 
not at all for the benefit of curselves, 
but for our “wards” in Porto Rico, Cuba, 
and the Philippines. We lay this griev- 
ous yoke upon our necks for the sake 
of (after the shipbuilders and army con- 
tractors) the down-trodden and oppress- 
ed in other lands. But grantea that we 
are ameliorating the condition of Porto 
Rico and Cuba, that is no pretext for 
such an expansion of army and navy. 
Nobody wants to steal Porto Rico and 
Cuba. And as for the Philippines, no 
one can say that they are surely better 
off to-day than if we had left them to 
set up their own government, and, un- 
der some kind of friendly oversight, 
work out their own salvation. We have 
poured treasure and blood into those 
unhappy islands. Our reward has been 
the empty title to a territory whose in- 
habitants hate us; and their reward, 
too, seems to have been quite as unde- 
sired and as bitter. 

Then, to crown all, we are, like Ger- 
many, facing a deficit. In the fiscal 
year thus far our receipts are $53,300,- 
000 less than our expenditures, as com- 
pared with a surplus of $58,900,000 for 
the corresponding date of 1907—a dif- 
ference of over $112,000,000. And lit- 
tle or nothing to show for it except the 
cocked hat and the toy gun. 


AND THEIR LABORA- 
TORIES. 


HOSPITALS 


So rapid has been the development of 
the modern hospital that few people real- 
ize to-day how essential to it is a well- 
conducted pathological laboratory. The 
physical growth of the hospital from an 
unsanitary barracks into the elaborate 
‘and costly structure of to-day has not 
passed unnoted. So, too, the advance 
in nursing has come to be understood 
and valued, even though it has been 
hard to eradicate the old _ prejudice 
against the hospital among the poor, be- 
cause of their belief that vivisection for 
scientific purposes was not always con- 
fined to dogs and cats. But it has no 
been so generally understood that a labor- 
atory is not only of value for education- 
al purposes, but is an important fac- 
for in the care of the patients. That is 
its first object; a secondary one is the 
training of attending physicians, in- 
ternes, and medical students—the physi- 
cians of the future—and also the ad- 
vancement of medical science. 

So far as the sick are concerned, it is 
in diagnosis that the laboratory is chief- 
ly and immediately useful. The physi- 
cian will often remain in the dark in 
his effort to read the outward signs of 
an inward troub'e, say, typhoid, unless 
the laboratory is there to tell him the 





character of it, as by a blood-test, and 
to inform him whether a tumor is 
benign or malignant. Again, it is 
in the laboratory that the infectious 
character of some maladies is often first 
discovered, and that certain special anti- 
toxins are manufactured. In fact, the 
laboratory more than any other one 
thing differentiates the hospital of to- 
day from that of our civil-war period, 
when it was merely a place where the 
doctor hacked off limbs and was just be- 
ginning to understand that in some ill- 
nesses nature herself is the best physi- 
cian. And even when the laboratory 
came, its importance was not at first 
realized; indeed, there are still plenty 
of hospitals where the pathologist out- 
ranks but little the head nurse or the 
engineer. In this city, indeed, the fail- 
ure to appreciate the exact and delicate 
position of the pathologist, and to pay 
him adequately, has made it extremely 
difficult for hospitals, except Bellevue, to 
get the right kind of men for their la- 
boratories. 

That there should be a career in every 
hospital for a skilled pathologist is the 
contention of Dr. Francis Carter Wood 
in a paper recently published by the 
Columbia University Quarterly. He was 
prompted to utterance by a bequest to 
St. Luke’s Hospital that has made it 
possible to afford its scientific staff an 
equipment and facilities equal to those 
now offered to independent surgeons and 
physicians. Dr. Wood points out that 
because few of our hospitals are relat- 
ed to medical schools, as is the case in 
England, Germany, and France, the 
problem of the laboratory must be solv- 
ed in a different way. On the other side 
of the Atlantic the close connection be- 
tween hospitals and universities has re- 
sulted in the setting up of high stan- 
dards of achievement in the field of re- 
search as a prerequisite to appointment 
to the attending staff in a hospital or 
the teaching staff in a university. In 
this country, the appointment of an 
“attending” physician has little or no- 
thing to do with a record for laboratory 
work or research. Occasionally, it has 
been said, an attending physician is 
chosen because he was favored by a gen- 
erous patron, or because he was well- 
known to the lay board of trustees, or 
in touch with the medical staff. There 
has heen no fixed standard or policy, 
although the man appointed might for 
years put his stamp upon the methods 
of a hospital and become the teacher of 
numerous internes. The latter have 
been compelled to pass examinations for 
appointment: their elders and precep- 
tors have not. 

What Dr. Wood and many others de- 
sire is. primarily, that a man may have 
the opportunity to rise through the la- 
boratory toa position as an “attending.” 
and thus tave the best training in mod- 
ern sc‘entific medicine. In this way 
voung doctors of promise would be 





tempted into the laboratory work they 
now shun, or find insufficiently remuner- 
ative. Again, by more generous recog- 
nition of the importance of pathologi- 
cal hospital work we should raise our 
standards to the level of those of Eu- 
rope. As Dr. Wood puts it: 

If clinical teaching positions in the med- 

ical schools were open only to those who 
had a full knowledge of the causes of dis- 
ease as obtained in the, autopsy room, or 
who had done good research in medicine 
or surgery, there would spring up a body of 
men working in this line who could afford 
to spend their early years, when laboratory 
work can best be done, in fitting themselves 
for the best type of teachers. That this is 
not merely a theory is seen in the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital in this country. Its ef- 
fect is beginning to be felt in Mt. Sinai Hos- 
pital, where satisfactory research is being 
regarded as a condition for appointment 
to the subordinate positions on the staff, 
both surgical and medical; and this quali- 
fication has long existed in Germany as 
a necessary preliminary for ward service. 
All of the great consultants and teachers 
there have passed through the laboratory. 
We have only to run over the list of recent 
appointments in Germany; that to the first 
medical clinic in Vienna of Von Noorden, 
whose work has been chiefly on the chemi- 
cal aspects of gout, diabetes, and nephritis, 
aud who stands in some ways at the head 
of his profession, with a large consulting 
practice and one of the finest clinical ser- 
vices in Europe. 
Dr. Wood also assures us that for one 
patient who has been injured by being 
used as a lesson, fifty are injured by 
slipshod diagnoses and careless methods 
of examination “into which any man 
may fall who is not constantly kept 
awake by the stimulus of new knowl- 
edge and new points of view which must 
be always present to the teacher.” 

Thus the hospital laboratory of the 
future—if Dr. Wood and his sympathiz- 
ers have their way—will not only be of 
enormous direct benefit to the hospital 
itself, but indirectly to the whole pro- 
fession as an agency for the training 
of accomplished teachers, and efficient 
administrators of our great medical in- 
stitutions. 





MATTHEW ARNOLD TWENTY YEARS 
AFTER. 


It is twenty years this spring, as the 
English papers have been reminding us, 
since Matthew Arnold died. The very 
fact that this anniversary has provoked 
so much comment indicates that Ar- 
nold’s hold upon the new generation is 
as strong, perhaps, as on his own. This 
is not, however, to say that those books 
of his which were most often read and 
quoted in his lifetime are still popular. 
While Arnold was alive, his poetry was 
much overshadowed by that of Tenny- 
son and Browning. His output was 
much smaller .nan theirs; it made rela- 
tively little impression on the public. It 
lacked the pictorial quality, the verbal 
felicity, the agreeable sentiment, the 
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happy restatement of current common- 
places which gave Tennyson such wide 
vogue; on the other hand, it was not 
obscure and intricate, and therefore of- 
fered no excuse for the formation of 
Arnold clubs. But the lapse of time has 
only established more firmly the posi- 
tion of Arnold as a poet. Without the 
factitious aid of special pleaders, his 
verse has slowly but steadily gained 
ground. Browning died a year after 
Arnold, but already it is evident that of 
the seventeen volumes in the standard 
edition of Browning’s poems, two would 
contain all that seems destined to im- 
mortality. Tennyson is just appearing 
in a new edition, but a re-reading of the 
old favorites leaves one rather cold. The 
brilliant phrasing, the dexterity in me 
tres, the nice observation, the appropri- 
ate sentiment are all there, but the 
matter seems rather thin and insubstan- 
tial. Indeed, in a comparison of Ten- 
nyson, Browning, and himself, Arnold 
came astonishingly near the mark in a 
letter to his mother nearly forty years 
ago (June 5, 1869): 

It might be fairly urged that I have 
less poetical sentiment than Tennyson, and 
less intellectual vigor and abundance than 
Browning; yet, because I have, perhaps, 
more of a fusion of the two than either 
of them, and have more regularly applied 
that fusion to the main line of modern de- 
velopment, I am likely enough to have had 
my turn, as they have had theirs. 


And his poetry is, in truth, having its 
turn. There are but three volumes of 
it, but how good it all is! “Sohrab and 
Rustum” and “Tristram and Iseult” are 
taking their place beside the “Idylls of 
the King”; and “Requiescat,” the “For- 
gsaken Merman,” “Dover Beach,” “The 
Scholar Gipsy,” “The Last Word,” and 
“Rugby Chapel” are finding their way 
into the school-books, and thus into the 
common consciousness of English-speak- 
ing peoples. George Eliot’s experience 
—that of all modern poetry Arnold’s is 
that which keeps constantly growing 
upon her—is becoming true for the larg- 
er world. 

Of Arnold’s prose, his literary crit- 
icism—particularly the two volumes of 
“Essays in Criticism’—probably leads 
all the rest, with “Culture and Anar- 
chy” not far behind. Arnold, as we now 
see clearly enough, was the most com- 
petent English critic of the latter nine- 
teenth century. His strength lay in the 
fact that he did not deal in mere casual 
and shallow impressionism: he tried to 
go back to first principles and build up 
from fundamentals. Thus in his “Study 
of Poetry” he warns against the fallacy 
of a judgment based on “our personal 
affinities, likings, and circumstances”; 
and in the Essay on Wordsworth he 
urges his famous definition: “that poetry 
is at bottom a criticism of life; that 
the greatness of a poet lies in his pow- 
erful and beautiful application of ideas 
to life.” In minting, or at least putting 





into circulation, phrases like this and 
like “sweetness and light,” “Philistin- 
ism,” and “culture” as the “pursuit of 
our total perfection” by means of get- 
ting to know “the best which has been 
thought and said in the world”—in do- 
ing this Arnold actually succeeded in 
increasing the stock of ideas among a 
people who were “peculiarly stiff-necked 
and perverse in their resistance to light 
and its children.” He persuaded many 
men that their traditional notions on 
art, literature, and religion were not 
necessarily right. But, important as 
were his services as a critic, his writ- 
ings on this subject are likely to be less 
and less heeded. Each new generation 
needs its own critics to reinterpret the 
masters in terms of contemporary 
thought. Dryden was a distinguished 
critic in his day; but now he is read 
only by scholars; Joseph and Thomas 
Warton are, for most of us, shadows of 
a name; and recent reprints of Cole- 
ridge, perhaps the profoundest of Eng- 
lish critics, only serve to recall that 
there is no general interest in the “Bio- 
graphia Literaria” and the “Notes and 
Lectures Upon Shakespeare.” 

If Arnold’s literary criticism shall 
finally go the way of Coleridge’s and 
Dryden’s, it will simply follow the bulk 
of his religious and political writings, 
which have already lost their vitality. 
Some of the political essays, indeed, 
were still-born. But “Literature and 
Dogma” and “God and the Bible” made 
a sensation in their hour. If they at- 
tract little attention now, if no bishop 
thunders at them from the pulpit, it is 
because they have done their work. The 
thesis for which Arnold contended, that 
the Bible is literature and not a scien- 
tific statement of dogma, is so fully ac- 
cepted that it scarcely needs an advo- 
cate. In 1870 the Bishop of Manchester 
told Arnold that this view was “start- 
lingly new to him, but, the more he 
thought of it, the more he thought it 
was true”; but the startlingly new has 
becoming exceedingly trite. Four years 
later Arnold wrote in a private letter: 
“The common anthropomorphic ideas of 
God and the reliance on miracles must 
and will inevitably pass away.” That 
prophecy is fulfilling itself more rapid- 
ly, perhaps, than he had even hoped; 
but the very fulfilment means that the 
usefulness of “Literature and Dogma” is 
at an end. As has been said of Cole- 
ridge, “like the general whose victories 
destroy his own importance by restoring 
peace to his country,” Arnold “suffers 
from his very success.” It is no marvel 
that Tennyson, with his sure perception 
of the ephemeral nature of most con- 
troversial books, sent this message: 
“Tell Mat not to write any more of 
those prose things, like ‘Literature and 
Dogma,’ but to give us something like 
his ‘Thyrsis,’ ‘Scholar Gipsy,’ or ‘For- 
saken Merman.’” 





For most of our prose, except works 
of the imagination, is but glorified jour- 
nalism. No one looks at yesterday's 
newspaper, last month’s magazine, or 
the epoch-making book of the last dec- 
ade. It is somewhat melancholy to run 
over the shelves of even a well-chosen 
library and see how little of the prose 
written before 1860 finds eager readers. 
Aside from novels and essays like 
Lamb’s—are there any like his?—the 
roll is pitifully small. Darwin’s “Origin 
of Species” shook the world; but its 
scientific details need revision. John 
Stuart Mill, Carlyle, and Newman can 
never move us as they moved our fa- 
thers; the early volumes of Ruskin’s 
“Modern Painters” and the “Seven 
Lamps of Architecture” begin to gather 
dust; the “Tracts for the Times” are 
not for our times; and Cobbett, Godwin, 
Whately, Christopher North, Jeffrey, 
Brougham, Sydney Smith, Malthus, 
Bentham, Paley—how faint and far 
away the names sound! Yet within a 
century they were all ranked among the 
mighty immortals. “Apparitions of a 
day,” cried Arnold, “what is our puny 
warfare against the Philistines?” It was 
valiant fighting; but that day’s sun has 
set, and new champions enter the lists. 
Yet Arnold’s own poetry, that serious 
and lofty criticism of life, will, we may 
hope, survive as a striking illustration 
of his splendid generalization regarding 
all fine poetry. “There is not a creed,” 
he declares, “which is not shaken, not 
an accredited dogma which is not shown 
to be questionable, not a received tradi- 
tion which does not threaten to dis- 
solve.” But “in poetry, where it is 
worthy of its hign destinies, our race, 
as time goes on, will find an ever surer 
and surer stay.” 


PARIS BOOK NOTES. 
Paris, April 18. 


The Paris season has given a few careful 
studies, not too theoretical, to American 
conditions of the present day. The Vicomte 
Georges d’Avenel, in “Aux Etats-Unis” 
(Armand Colin), adds our country to his 
series of works on the economic side of 
the modern world. He writes, after a long 
visit to the United States, which he treats, 
with much statistical research, in agricul- 
ture, business, and ideas. The chap- 
ter on our financial methods drew 
attention when first published in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes during the recent 
crisis. Louis Aubert, in “Américains et 
Japonais” (Colin), handles Japanese emi- 
gration into the United States, the rival 
economic interests of the two peoples, and 
the attitudes of other Powers toward them. 
“L’Expansion allemande hors d'Europe,” 
by E. Tonnelat (Colin), concerns the 
Americans chiefly, since the prevalent 
trend of German emigration has al- 
ways been toward the United States or 
Brazil; but the book also investigates the 
German colonies in North China and South 
Africa. Henry Bargy, who published a book 
on religion in the United States after his 
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sojourn among us, now utters the plaintive 
thought of a French emigrant amid Acadi- 
an forests, which speak to him of the past, 


under the form of a romance “France 
d@’exil’”’ (Colin). A Spanish work by Luis 
Morote, ‘“Sagasta—Melilla—Cuba,” eluci- 


dates that statesman’s colonial policy, in 
the outcome of which the United States had 
so large a part. “Le Pérou économique,” 
by P. Walle, surveys commercial and indus- 
trial Peru, with suitable maps and even en- 
gravings. 

An intellectual movement, whose results 
in Young France it is impossible to fore- 
see, finds expression in Louis Dimier’s 
“Les Préjugés ennemis de I’histoire de la 
France.” It is a fairly complete handbook 
of the counter-revolution in its effect on 
national feeling toward the historic past. 
The movement issues directly from the 
work of Le Play and Taine. The author 
attacks resolutely the democratic prejudice 
despising the kingly office; the economic 
prejudice which equally contemns the work 
of military power; and the feudal prejudice 
scorning administrative order. The succes- 
sion of revolutionary religious sects—Albi- 
genses, Protestants, Jansenists—follow in 
order, with a final examination of the mod- 
ern criticism of such ancient things as tax- 
ation and the people’s want, letires de 
cachet and English liberties, and the trial 
of absolutism. It cannot be denied that 
this movement of minds, spontaneous and 
simultaneous rather than a conscious con- 
spiracy, is growing sufficiently to preoccu- 
py those republican leaders who look be- 
yond their own holding of office. Its ex- 
ponents, it is common justice to acknowl- 
edge, do not dream of an impossible rever- 
sion to the past, but rather of taking up 
again certain vital traditions of the French 
people which the present new régime offi- 
clally treats as dead. In profane literature 
the movement profits by the thought of 
writers like Paul Bourget, Maurice Barrés, 
and Jules Lemaitre; and, in spite of the 
lack of sympathy and understanding shown 
by such a leader as Brunetiére, the younger 
generation who retain the slightest traces 
of Catholic feeling. are inevitably driven 
to join the movement by the government 
policy of recent years. 

The vital nature of this movement un- 
consciously inspired the closing words 
of Jules Lemaitre’s lectures on Racine, 
which have now appeared in book form— 
the chief book of the year from the point of 
view of literature: 


I am tempted to believe that a part of 
Racine is for ever inaccessible to foreign- 
ers, and, who knows? perhaps to all those 
who belong too much to the South or to 
the North. It is that by which Racine ex- 
presses what we will call the genius of our 
race—order, reason, measured feeling, and 
force underlying grace. Racine’s tragedies 
suppose a very old country. In his poetry, 
at once so full of order and of emotion, it 
is ourselves we love; it is—as with La Fon- 
taine and Moliére, but in a nobler exemplar 
—our sensibility and mind at their happiest 
moment. One of the bas-reliefs of 
the tumultuous and torn monument raised 
to Victor Hugo represents him received by 
the other poets in the Elysian Fields. There 
they have placed Homer, Shakespeare, Dan- 
te. There they have put Corneille in spite 
of his ‘““Polyeucte,”” Moliére, Rabelais, Vol- 
taire, I know not whom else. And this was 
very well. There they have not placed Ra- 
cine. This, too, was well—for he is apart. 


With these almost sinister words the lec- 
turer left his seat. 


Those who recalled Mi- 





chelet’s lectures which resulted in 1848, and 


perhaps in 1870, asked themselves 
whether the advent of the working 
class, which thinks only in _ terms 
of matter, and the riches of young 


bourgeois, who think not at all, can stifle 
this national self-consciousness surviving 
so many revolutions. Jules Lemaitre, whom 
five years of fruitless politics have cloyed 
with mere distractions of the passing day, 
comes easily first as an intelligent voice 
of the French race in its literary sensitive- 
ness and delights. His “Jean Racine’’ is 
not a mere eloquent exposition of the 
classic ideal that persists in French let- 


ters after all revolutions, romantic, na- 
turalist, symbolist, and the rest. Nor is 


it limited to the keen, disabused vision of 
the Golden Age of French literature, with 
Jesuit and Jansenist religion variegating 
the splendors of the Court of the Grand 
Monarque, while stage people carry on a 
drama of their own. In two years Jules 
Lemaitre has given to the world two books 
—Rousseau and Racine—which bring their 
subjects adequately within the sweep of 
our latest thought, and in a way which the 
greatest masters of French prose would 
consider worthy. Another book of his—his 
second “En Marge des vieux livres”’— 
shows in lighter mood the mental gym- 
nastics which enable him to live over again 
ages that are past. It is a series of stories 
and essays completing thoughts stirred in 
him by Homer’s Odssey and books that 
open to us other days. 

Remy de Gourmont’s fourth series of 
Epilogues from his ‘‘Dialogues des amateurs 
sur les choses du temps” is the work of an 
exasperating writer whose interminable 
musings without method excite curiosity 
much oftener than they satisfy it. This 
time he gathers together what he thought 
about the events of 1906 and 1907, mainly 
in the Mercure de France, organ of French- 
men who were young intellectuels ten years 
ago; they seem unaware that a newer gen- 
eration is crowding them back where they, 
too, shall not be up with the time. Mean- 
while Remy de Gourmont has been a name 
of power to many on everything, from sci- 
ence and philosophy to such questions as 
he treats in a second new book of his “‘Le 
Probléme du style,’ new versification and 
spelling reform. Gustave Geffroy, who be- 
gan as one of M. Clemenceau’s young men, 
and has just been named by him head of 
the Gobelins Art Tapestry, should have been 
a great writer. Meanwhile he gives us a 
volume “‘Notre temps,” in which are bound 
up scenes from the latest history of Paris— 
the specialty of this advanced, but open- 
minded observer. Paul Gaultier, in 
“L’'Idéal moderne,” writes literature rather 
than philosophy on such things as moral, 
social, and _ religious questions, “The 
Renaissance of the Antique Ideal,” indi- 
vidualism, true justice, and the modern 
spirit. 

Of writers long since known, Pierre Loti’s 
“Ramuntcho” in its shape of a five-act 
play is chiefly valuable for the music adapt- 
ed to the twelve scenes by Gabriel Pierné. 
Henri de Regnier, in “Les Scrupules de 
Sganarelle,” presents a romance of types 
of the old French theatre, without getting 
beyond his usual circle of sex and seduc- 
tion. Charles Baudelaire, unforgotten after 
forty years, has his work enlarged by a 
volume of “Cuvres posthumes,” which 





should interest Americans from its series 
of notes on Poe. It is due to Baudelaire 
that Poe, the only one among American 
writers so far, entered into the classical 
literature of Latin Europe. There is also 
a volume of Baudelaire’s letters, from 1841 
to 1866, the year of his death. Léon 
Bazalgette makes another American known 
at last in a good volume on “Walt Whit- 
man,” the man and his work. And he an- 
nounces as in press a French translation 
of the complete poems, under the title 
“Feuilles d’herbes.” 

A book which is literature, but which is 
also an urgent comment on timely crises, is 
the second portion of Paul Margueritte’s 
remembrances of his youth, published un- 
der the title ‘“‘Les Jours s’allongent.” It 
is his life in the old-fashioned military 
boarding school at La Fléche, with all the 
dangers of crowding growing youth into 
educational barracks, a world to them- 
selves, separated by discipline from the 
real world without; and then the unpre- 
pared flight into that outer world, with 
such gods as Dumas and Victor Hugo and 
Baudelaire and Verlaine! The other brother, 
Victor Margueritte, introduces a volume of 
more poignant interest, ““Mémoires et cor- 
respondance de Louis Rossel (1844-1871).” 
Let no one, not even him who lived through 
the bloody months of the Paris Commune, 
imagine he knows what then brewed in the 
minds of many, until he has read these 
frank outpourings of a young Protestant 
who took up ardently with the movement 
and was duly shot by the troops of law 
and order when all was over. His was a 
revolt against the government of Gambetta 
and the rest, who had submitted to the 
German invader, just as Gambetta’s own 
revolt against what was left of the empire 
was because it had been subjected to the 
German invasion. There is something 
touching in the latest letters where patriot- 
ism that erred and failed seeks fina! con- 
solation in the religion of childhood. “La 
Vie tragique des travailleurs” is another 
book whose literature, rather than its facts, 
cends to keep open the raw sore of Labor 
—wants of the soul, often newly created 
and doomed to be left unfulfilled, in ad- 
dition to mere misery of the body. The 
preface is by Lucien Descaves of the Gon- 
court Academy, whose own work, like that 
too, of Steinlen, the artist of the cover, is 
impregnated with this inevitable anarchy. 

Another book by the ex-abbé Alfred Loisy 
—‘Quelques lettres’’—brings up to the date 
of the Pope’s excommunicating him by 
name the acts of his intellectual, rather 
than moral, drama. To the outsider it 
seems incredible that such a man, no longer 
believing in either Mass or Church, should 
have fought so long for the privilege of 
saying the mass in Roman Catholic 
churches. In 1906 he wrote in a letter 
which he now publishes: 

It is sufficient that they should endure 
me so that I can in conscience keep within 
the Church and need not begin a secession 
which would lead me nowhere, since I do 
not conceive the possibility of founding 
anything outside of Catholicism, and do not 
acknowledge in any other Christain com- 
munion any title to my adhering to them. 


His reason for believing himself bound to 
remain in the Church was that he might 
“work more usefully, in the weak meas- 
ure of my power, for a transformation 
which is no less necessary to the good of 
my country and the general interest of 
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human progress than to the future of the 
Catholic Church itself.” The conclusion of 
the book—anéd perhaps of the whole story, 
so little is the French world interested 
in the substance of the controversy— is in 
these melancholy words: 

Happy are they who have no need, after 
making their way in life and working for 
what they believed to be true, to ask them- 
selves whether they have not taken a wrong 
direction and to acknowledge that their 
career directed otherwise would have been 
surer, less troubled, more fruitful. 

A few books of history remain to be 
gleaned from the publications of the clos- 
ing season; and there will doubtless be 
others later. Henri de Genouillac, who 
cannot be of the secularized University of 
France, since he is a doctor of theology, 
publishes a book having all the air of a 
modern university thesis, and therefore 
likely to be of some use for its research, 
if not for its conclusions—“L’Bglise chré- 
tienne au temps de Saint Ignace d’An- 
tioche.”” Charles Diehl of the Sorbonne 
and Institut, whose previous Byzantine 
studies have been “‘crowned” by the French 
Academy and the Académie des Inscriptions 
et Belles-Lettres, gives another series of 
“Figures byzantines’” (Colin), taken from 
the captivating epech of the Crusades— 
court ladies of Constantinople, like Anna 
Comnena, in contrast with the slower civil- 
ization of princesses of the Occident. The 
second volume of Anatole France’s “Jeanne 
d’Arc”’ leaves the completed work to the 
not over-tender mercies of historical crit- 
icism. It is already certain that, in an 
uncertain field open only to hypotheses, he 
has evolved an hypothesis of his own— 
the suggestion, cherchez le prétre! He is 
also reproached for an attitude diametri- 
cally opposite to that which he adopted in 
the Dreyfus case, since he now relies sole- 
ly on evidence which condemns, and rules 
out that which rehabilitates; and it is 
complained that many of his Tendenz details 
are not found where referred to in the 
original documents—all of which promises 
more pleasant days of controversy. Al- 
bert Waddington, professor of modern his- 
tory in the Lyons University faculty, and 
not to be confounded with other members 
of his family, publishes the second and last 
volume of “Le Grand Electeur’—Frederick 
William of Brandenburg; it is devoted to 
the Great Elector’s foreign policy (1640 
to 1688). The Vicomte de Bonald gives a 
volume to “Francois Chabot (1756-1794),.” 
the ex-Capuchin, who showed himself so 
bloodthirsty in the Convention, and pro- 
nounced the formula, still in use: “The 
citizen Jesus Christ was the first sans- 
culotte of the whole world.” M. Thénard 
and R. Guyot give a similar volume to “‘Le 
Conventionnel Goujon (1766-1795),”" who es- 
caped the guillotine of the Thermidorian 
reaction by turning the knife against him- 
self. From unpublished documents Raoul 
Arnaud tells the story of the Egeria of 
Louis Philippe—‘‘Adélaide d’Orléans (1777- 
1847).” 

A work of unusual importance, on ac- 
count of its bearing on property questions 
in the present French state, is “La Vente 
des biens nationaux pendant la Révolution 
francaise’’—the national property which 
was sold being largely church properties; 
the author is Amédée Vialay, who treats 
his subject from the legislative, economic, 
and social points of view. 

In the realm of mind, Emile Boutroux 





diagnoses the relative validity of “Science 


et religion dans la philosophie contem- 
poraine,” ranging from William James to 
the writings of Henri Poincaré, which have 
given so great a turn to the most recent 
scientific philosophy. Ss. D. 


NEWS FOR BIBLIOPHILES. 


From the point of view of the collector 
of first editions, no recent bibliographical 
work ranks in interest with Thomas J. 


Wise’s “Bibliography of Tennyson,” the- 


first volume of which has just reached us. 
Mr. Wise, whose collection of first editions 
of nineteenth century English authors is 
perhaps the finest extant, has been busy 
at this task for more than ten years, has 
circulated proofsheets among English and 
American collectors, and has made many 
important discoveries. The book is now as 
nearly perfect as such a work can be. This 
first volume, which describes only first edi- 
tions, and contributions to periodical liter- 
ature, is an octavo of 363 pages, with a 
large number of inserts (facsimiles of 
manuscripts and rare title-pages) and a 
portrait of Tennyson, from a hitherto un- 
published photograph. Only 100 copies have 
been made, and the title-page reads “‘print- 
ed for private c.rculetion. 

Tennyson’s reputation was so firmly es- 
tablished after the publication of the 
two volumes of 1842, that the first 
published editions of almost all his later 
books were large. He was in no hurry to 
rush into print, and was fond of having his 
poems put into type to be kept by him for 
consideration and revision; for, as he 
wrote himself, “poetry looks better, more 
convincing, in print.” This custom ac- 
counts for some of those exceedingly scarce 
little pamphlets which all collectors desire, 
but which most of them must get along 
without. Other private issues were printed 
for distribution among a few friends or for 
the purpose of securing copyright. When 
William Harris Arnold sold his books in 
1901, he retained his Tennyson collection, 
and he has since added to it. J. Pierpont 
Morgan's library contains a superb set, in- 
cluding many rare pamphlets and some in- 
teresting manuscripts. In the West, John 
A. Spoor and John H. Wrenn of Chicago 
both have fine collections, and W. K. Bixby 
of St. Louis undoubtedly owns more Tenny- 
son manuscripts than any one else in 
America. 

“The Lover's Tale,” 1833, is, as Mr. Wise 
notes, the most interesting and valuable 
first edition of English nineteenth century 
literature, with the possible exception 
or one or two Shelley pamphlets. When 
the poem was put into type, the plan was 
to print it at the end of the “Poems Chiefly 
Lyrical,” but on November 20, 1832, Tenny- 
son wrote Moxon: 

After mature consideration, I have come 
to a resolution of not publishing the last 
poem in my little volume, entitled “‘Lover’s 
Tale’: it is too full of faults, and tho’ I 
think it might conduce towards making me 
popular, yet to my eye, it spoils the com- 
pleteness of the book, and is better away. 
But before those types were distributed, six 
copies were struck off and delivered by the 
printer to Arthur Henry Hallam to be dis- 
tributed among friends. One was cut up 
when the poem, revised and rewritten, was 
again put into type in 1868. Only two copies 
are now known. One, given to Dr. W. H. 





Thompson, containing numerous alterations 
by the author, now belongs to Mr. Wise. 
The second, formerly Frederick Locker’s, 
now belongs to Mr. Spoor of Chicago. He 
paid, as Mr. Wise states, $3,000 for it. The 
three other copies have disappeared. In 
1868 the poem, revised and enlarged, was 
once more put into type and again re- 
called. This edition is as rare as the origi- 
nal. One copy, given by Tennyson to Fred- 
erick Locker, is still in the possession of 
his son, Godfrey Locker, having been re- 
tained by him when the Rowfant Library 
was sold. The other, formerly the copy of 
Strahan, the printer, belongs to Mr. Wise. 
Fifty pages in Mr. Wise’s book (besides 
four reproductions) are given to descrip- 
tions of the three editions of 1833, 1868, and 
1879, and variations of their texts. 

“In Memoriam,” under the title of ‘‘Frag- 
ments of an Elegy,”’ was circulated in the 
form of printed proofs among a few friends 
in advance of publication. In sending a 
copy to Aubrey de Vere, Tennyson wrote: 


I believe I am going to print them, and 
then I need not tell you that you will be 
perfectly welcome to a copy, on the condi- 
tion that when the book is published, this 
avant courier of it shall be either sent back 
4 me or die the death by fire in Curragh 
“hace. 


Of that proof-sheet issue (which contained 
192 instead of 210 pages) only one copy is 
known, the property of Hallam Lord Ten- 
nyson. A similar proof-sheet of “Maud” 
once existed, but was burned by Coventry 
Patmore. Variations between its text and 
that of the published edition were taken 
down by R. H. Sheperd, and are now print- 
ed by Mr. Wise. 

From the Rowfant Librray Mr. Wise ac- 
quired several interesting proof-sheet or 
trial issues, which had, apparently, been 
given by Tennyson to Locker. Among these 
are “Property,” 1864, an early form of ‘“‘The 
Northern Farmer,” not published until 1870; 
“The Last Tournament,” 1868, not publish- 
ed until 1871; “The Birth of Arthur,” 1868, 
published in the ‘‘Holy Grail’ volume in 
1870; “Gareth and Lineth,”’ 1872, published 
later in the same year as “Gareth and 
Lynette.” 

Among the rare or private issues not 
heretofore described we notice the follow- 
ing: ‘‘Wedding Verses’ on the marriage 
of the Princess Royal, 1858, sung at a con- 
cert given at Buckingham Palace and print- 
ed as a leaflet for that, occasion; “England 
and America in 1872," 1872, a pamphlet of 
six pages, issued aparently for copyright, 
published first in the New York Ledger; 
“To the Queen,” 1873, an _ eight-page 
pamphlet, printed from the types of the Li- 
brary Edition of the “‘Works,”’ Vol. VI., 
where it was first published; ‘“‘The Forest- 
ers,’ 1881, not published until 1892 (Mr. 
Wise says that the Souvenir edition of the 
play distributed in New York by Augustin 
Daly was actually the first published edi- 
tion); “‘Early Spring,” 1883, a four-page 
leaflet printed for English copyright, pub- 
lished first in the Youth’s Companion; 
“The Death of the Duke of Clarence and 
Avondale,” 1892, a leaflet, published in the 
Nineteenth Century. 

The Graphische Gesellschaft in Berlin 
announces as a special publication a, fac. 
simile reproduction of Boner's ‘“‘Ede!'stein,” 
provided enough subscribers are secured to 
keep the price within 30 marks. This bovk 
bas a double interest to the student of the 
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graphic arts: it is one of the books printed 
with the types of the 36-line Bible, and it 


is the first printed book having illustra- 
tions, beside being the first large work 
printed in the German language. (Berlin- 


B. Cassier.) 
At an auction at Hodgson’s, London, last 
month, a copy of Suckling’s ‘“Fragmenta 


Aurea,” 1646, sold for £23; a Fourth Foto 
of Shakespeare, soiled, £23; and Peters’s 
“History of Connecticut,” 1781, original 


boards, £31. 
On May 11 to 13 Sotheby, Wilkinson & 
Hodge, London, offer 848 lots consigned by 


various owners. Among the more notable 
books are Donne’s “Poems,” 1633; Quarles’s 
“Emblemes,” 1635; Drummond's “Flowers 
of Sion,” 1630; “Paradise Lost,” 1669; the 
Duchess of Newcastle’s ‘“Playes,”’ 1662- 
1668; Swift's “Tale of a Tub” 1704, with 


annotations said to be by the 

Cavendish’s “Negotiations of 
Thomas Wolsey,”’ 1641; Goldsmith’s ‘The 
Traveller,” 1765, with the half-title; John- 
son's “Vanity of Human Wishes,”’ 1749; and 
Lamb’s “Tales from Shakespeare,’’ 1807. 


manuscript 
author; 


Correspondence. 





INTERCOLLEGIATE DEBATING. 


To THE EpITOR OF THE NATION: 

SIR In view of the opposition to in- 
tercollegiate athletics, on the ground that 
they seriously conflict with the primary 
purposes of higher education, it might be 
supposed that college authorities would 
welcome debating without question as the 
one form of intercollegiate rivalry con- 
tributing directly and highly to the intel- 


lectual interests of the college. On the 
contrary, it is said that debates, as they 
are now conducted, “impress the hearer 
with a waning sense of reality,”” because 
they are too formal, too rigid in their 
rules, artificial in their aims, in short, 
quite unlike the kind of contests in which 
students will find themselves engaged in 
the life beyond commencement. One re- 


sult of this formalism is said to be a no- 
lack of sincerity and earnestness 
part of the speakers. Then again 
‘or debate is often so cleverly 
that 


ticeable 
on the 
the question 
phrased, so vague, and so complicated, 
the which should be spent on vital 
issues is wasted in quibbling over the 
meaning of terms. The petty and academic 
discussion which results seems more like 
a controversy of the Middle Ages than an 
attempt to get at the truth of a con- 
temporary practical problem. Still further 
to preclude the possibility of real debating 
are the memorized speeches which render 
impossible that effective adaptation to op- 
posing speakers, that running rebuttal, that 
one feature which distinguishes the real 
debater from the elocutionist. And when, 
after an hour or two of such lifeless dis- 
cussion, a team of undergraduates arrives 
with remarkable ease at sweeping con- 
clusions, and proves “beyond the shadow 
of a doubt” a proposition which is still 
puzzling statesmen, the whole affair seems 
to some people little short of ridiculous. 
These appear to be the main charges 
brought against intercollegiate debating. 
Meantime, the spread of interest in de- 
bating is remarkable. There is scarcely 


time 


a college without its contests. The atti- 





tude of undergraduates is indicated by a 
recent editorial in the Tripod of Trinity 
College, Conn., which deplores as “‘an al- 
most inexplainable mystery” the fact that 
Trinity has nothing in the line of debates. 
A generation ago it would have been equal- 
ly surprising to find a college offering a 
systematic course in argumentation and de- 


bating as the equivalent of a course in 


Latin or in mathematics. To-day most 
of the leading institutions offer such 
courses. Of late our universities have been 


unable to supply the demand for competent 
instructors in argumentation and debating. 
Yet, in spite of all this, or because of it, 
the charges brought against intercollegi- 
ate debating are not without foundation. 

What shall we do about it? Prof. R. M. 
Alden of Stanford University once said in 
a letter to the Nation, “it is far easier to 
point out defects than to suggest rem- 
edies,”’ and his remedy was the heroic one 
of abolishing all debates between colleges. 
That is too easy. If we were to do away 
with all college activities which fall short 
of the ideal, we should have nothing left, 
not even a Christian Association. For de- 
bating, there is still hope. 

In the first place, we should lead up to 
such work by a more sensible kind of in- 
struction in speaking. “‘Elocution,” a small 
“is something they kill folks 
with in the United States’’—a definition 
which recalls the fantastic tricks and ab- 
surd gymnastics which have been perform- 
ed under that now discredited name. In 
one of the largest colleges in New England, 
a course is still laboring under the title of 
“Gesture and Pantomime,”’ though among 
the students it is known as “Jest and 
Pant.” The old training in “speaking 
pieces’’—memorizing and reciting the words 
of other people—is about as barren as 
any of the traditional subjects to which 
we still cling; and we may as well stop 
blaming the boys for thinking so. The 
formalism, the unreality, the difficulty of 
producing a head-on collision, which are 
complained of in present debating, are 
due in part to this traditional elocution 
which nine-tenths of our institutions re- 
gard as training for debate. Yet none of 
the essentials of refutation, which is the 
life of debate, is possessed by those who 
regard debating as the recitation of mem- 
orized speeches, consisting for the most 
part of strings of quotations delivered in 
supreme disregard of the equally automatic 
declamations of the ‘opposing’ speakers. 
Such performances should not parade un- 
der the name of debating. They are not 
even preparation for debating. Indeed, it 
is an open question whether they do not 
hinder more than they help; and it is al- 
together true that they contribute nothing 
to the power of adapting refutation to the 
needs of the moment. Any training which 
develops the power of independent and 
sound thinking and the faculty of phrasing 
and presenting thought before an audience 
prepares a man for the work of refuta- 
tion; and when to this general training he 
has added an accurate and wide knowledge 
of the subject for debate, quite regardless 
of what material he may expect to use for 
a given speech, he has acquired the essen- 
tials of effective refutation. To these es- 
sentials declamation contributes almost 
nothing. That kind of school and college 
speaking which prepares for real debating 
resemtles effective speaking in the affairs 


boy wrote, 





of grown-up men, rather than the parlor 
performances of children. 

Another condition which tends to pro- 
duce academic and unprofitable discussions 
is the prevailing practice by which one in- 
stitution submits the question and leaves 
the choice of sides to the other. This 
prompts students, who are looking for vic- 
tory rather than a _ profitable debate, to 
phrase a question cunningly and ambigu- 
ously, so that it shall appear to be evenly 
balanced until the choice of sides has been 
announced, The resulting contest is usual- 
ly a mere quibble cover the meaning of the 
One remedy for this evil is 
the round-robin league. Each of the three 
institutions in svch a league puts two 
teams into the field, one to debate on the 
affirmative of the question at home, the 
other on the same evening to debate else- 
where on the negative. This plan removes 
the chief motive for submitting unbalanced 
and tricky propositions. Another remedy 
lies in the exchange of briefs similar in 
content and purpose to those required by 
courts of law and by college courses in 
debating. And finally—it must be admitted 
—the only sure remedy is the insistence 
on higher ideals than the ‘“win-at-any- 
cost” motives, which have often brought 
debating into ill-repute. 

The lack of sincerity and earnestness on 
the part of the speakers is due not only 
to the lifeless practices of elocution, but 
as well to the almost universal custom of 
ignoring the interests and beliefs of the 
individual speakers. Chatterton observed 
that a man must be a fool who cannot 
write on both sides of a question. A man 
is a fool, we may add, who will write on 
both sides of a question. And a speaker 
who, even in a formal contest, endeavors 
to convince an audience of the truth of 
what he believes to be false, engages in an 
undertaking of doubtful morality. Here is 
the dilemma. If he simulates sincerity 
and earnestness, he is deceiving his hear- 
ers, emulating the most contemptible 
speakers in public life, preparing to swell 
their ranks. If he does not even appear 
to be sincere and earnest, he lacks the 
primary requisites of a persuasive speaker, 
and becomes the lifeless kind of debater of 
which we hear complaint. At once the ob- 
jection arises that it is good training for 
a person to study both sides of a question. 
Certainly it is. The broadening influence 
of real debating is due partly to the fact 
that the very conditions of the contest 
force the debaters to study the other side 
of the question. But speaking on the other 
side is wholly unnecessary. It is said fur- 
ther that the methods of conducting courses 
and contests render it impossible to allow 
men always to defend the side in which 
they believe. Now, it is this very insist- 
ence on rigid rules and methods which 
many people are condemning. If the means 
defeat the end, in the name of common 
sense, let the means go! Any one who 
cares more for the real good of the work 
than for the formalism and the verdicts 
of judges will not find it necessary to en- 
courage young men, in an institution which 
Stands above all for the pursuit of truth, 
to speak against their convictions. 

Institutions which have honest and in- 
telligent regard for the essentials of de- 
bating, and are unhampered by the notion 
that the non-essentials must forever con- 
form to tradition, will make all their stud- 


proposition. 
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ies aid in the development of able de- 
baters, will have no special interest in the 
preparation for a particular contest, and 
no concern with the charges against ‘“‘un- 
real’’ debating. WILLIAM T. FOSTER. 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me., April 23. 


ROGER WILLIAMS AND THE PILGRIMS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: The reading public cordially wel- 
comed last December a new volume from 
the pen of Dr. Frederick A. Noble, pastor 
emeritus of the Union Park Congregational 
Church in Chicago. His previous volumes 
had been theolog'cal and exegetical; his 
latest work is historical, and treats of 
“The Pilgrims.’”’ In it he has given an ad- 
mirable account of the causes which led to 
the Pilgrim movement, its leaders, its mi- 
gration to the Continent, and then to this 
new world, the principles for which it 
stood, and its influence upon our American 
civilization. He has certainly accomplished 
his double purpose, as stated in his pre- 
face, “‘to combine the leading facts in the 
story of this remarkable group of men, 
presenting them in a form to be easily 
grasped and held in memory,” and “to set 
forth the movement in an interpretative 
way.” 

Yet the reading of the volume, which con- 
tains three or four brief references to 
Roger Williams, raises the question wheth- 
er the author in his desire to do full honor 
to this noble band of immigrants, has not 
failed to do justice to him, whom Oscar S. 
Straus calls “the pioneer of religious lib- 
erty.”’ Because Roger Williams had clear 
and strong convictions which not only dif- 
fered from those of his neighbors, but were 
in advance of theirs, and frankly gave ex- 
pression to them in Boston and Salem and 
Plymouth, Dr. Noble applies to him the 
opprobrious epithets “‘illiberal,” “‘intoler- 
ant,” ete., as if Williams had not learned 
the first lessons in religious liberty. Dr. 
Noble declares that Roger Williams was 
wrong and illiberal in insisting that the 
Boston church should completely separate 
from the Church of England, which had be- 
come corrupt and was filled with the spirit 
of cruel persecution, and that the Boston 
church was right in refusing to do so. Dr. 
Nob!e further maintains that for Williams 
to call in question the validity of the Mas- 
sachusetts Bay charter was also evidence 
of illiberality, and made him the author 
of an unnecessary controversy; yet as a 
matter of fact Williams withdrew from 
Boston, and then from Salem, in order to 
avoid controversy, expecting to find among 
the Pilgrims in Plymouth a more sympa- 
thetic environment. The strange implica- 
tion is that if Williams had held his peace 
in the presence of what he believed to be 
error,, and had abstained from ‘‘dissemin- 
ating and venting any of his different opin- 
ions in matters of religion” [the condition 
on which the act of banishment was re- 
voked, March 31, 1676], that would have 
been evidence of a genuine liberality and a 
commendable spirit of toleration. To speak 
was to be illiberal and intolerant. His good 
name could be maintained on!y at the price 
of silence. 

As is well known, Roger Williams spent 
mearly two years at Plymouth. Dr. Noble 
says: 


He held extreme opinions on three points, 





the need of absolute separation from the 
Church of England, the renunciation of the 
authority of magistrates in church matters, 
and baptism by immersion as the only 
scriptural mode of administering the rite. 
As to the last point, Dr. Noble is probably 
in error. There is no evidence that at that 
time Williams had become a believer in 
immersion. Brewster ‘feared that he would 
like John Smith of Amsterdam, run the 
same course of rigid separation and Ana- 
baptistry.”” He “feared that he would.” 
But the Anabaptists were then great- 
ly maligned and misunderstood, and 
were believed to be a dangerous ele- 
ment in society. It should be remembered, 
however, that the great majority of them 
were peaceable citizens, and that many of 
them never practised immersion. But even 
if Roger Williams had then come to believe 
in immersion as the primitive Christian 
rite, that belief would not necessarily have 
broken his fellowship with the Pilgrims; 
for his successor in the office of assistant 
pastor of the church, Charles Chauncy, did 
believe in immersion, and would have been 
allowed to remain in office, and practise as 
he believed, if he had been willing to do so. 
Notwithstanding his belief, he became the 
second president of Harvard College, suc- 
ceeding Henry Dunster, who also was a 
Baptist. The difference of opinion between 
Roger Williams and the colonists at Plym- 
outh must have been, therefore, on the first 
two points, viz., complete separation from 
the Church of England, and the non-inter- 
ference of the civil magistrates in matters 
of religion. Which were right, the Pil- 
grims or Roger Williams? Which was 
teacher and which was pupil? Which was 
the more advanced in the conception of 
religious liberty, and the desire to see it 
put in practice? 

Dr. Noble strangely accuses Roger Wil- 
liams of immaturity and uncertainty of 
view. He says: “The simple fact is that 
it took Roger Williams a good while to 
get his bearings.”” Dr. Noble adds: 

The Pilgrims were a great deal more 
tolerant towards him than he was towards 
them. While he was still struggling with 
the alphabet of toleration, these simple 
people at Plymouth appear to have been 
well schooled in the subject. It is not im- 


probable that he got his first lesson in 
toleration at the feet of the Pilgrims. 


Such statements come with a shock of sur- 
prise to students of colonial history. Roger 
Williams was as pronounced in his views 
of religious liberty when he was in Boston 
as he was in his conscientious demands as 
a Separatist. He acknowledges in his writ- 
ings his intimate acquaintance with the 
Anabaptists of London before he sailed for 
New England. They were there, as every 
where since their first great Confession of 
Faith was promulgated in Switzerland in 
1527, the open and courageous advocates of 
religious liberty, and from them, if from 
any human teachers, Roger Williams took 
his first lessons in soul-liberty. He had 
long since graduated from the alphabet, 
end thoroughly mastered its great princi- 
ples. Irving B. Richman in his “History of 
Rhode Island,” speaking of Williams on his 
arrival in Boston, says: 

He apprehended the principle of Tolera- 
tion [Liberty] as clearly as he ever did. 
. . «+ Thus we find him, a few weeks after 
his arrival, contending that the civil magis- 
trate ought not to inflict punishment for 
sins as such—that is, for acts such as idol- 
atry, Sabbath-breaking, blasphemy, etc., 





which are forbidden in the first table of the 
Decalogue, and which, though offences 
against God, are not at the same time in 
themselves offences against man—a posi- 
tion involving the whole idea of Freedom 
of Conscience. 


Mr. Straus, discussing Williams’s ministry 
in Plymouth, writes: 

He doubtless proclaimed and inculcated 
those principles of soul-liberty, which had 
already aroused the enmity and opposition 
of the Boston Court. He atso attracted to 
him and to his principles, from which he 
never separated himself, a number of the 
Plymouth flock. 


And Dr. Palfrey makes the following state- 
ment: 


Roger Williams in England had had some 
acquaintance with the Baptists, who for 
many years before his departure had stated 
and maintained the doctrine (i. e., liberty in 
religion) in the most unqualified terms. 


In view of the utterances of these authori- 
ties, any suggestion that Williams went to 
school at Plymouth and learned there his 
great doctrine of soul-liberty is contrary to 
fact and universal belief. Indeed, upon the 
last page of his volume Dr. Noble modifies 
his assertion that Roger Williams received 
his first lessons in religious liberty from 
the Pilgrims. Dr. Noble says: “If he. did 
not learn his principles of toleration from 
the Pilgrims, he might have done it.” 

But Dr. Noble unfortunately repeats his 
charge of Williams's greater intolerance in 
these words: 

He left Plymouth because he was not 
able at that time to mount to the high 
table-land of appreciation and forbearance 
which they occupied. 


The truth is, that Williams returned to 
Salem because he found among his former 
parishioners a greater tolerance and a more 
pronounced sympathy with his advanced 
views than he had found or was likely to 
find in Plymouth. When the decree of ban- 
ishment against him was published through- 
out the colony, it is said “the whole town 
of Salem was in an uproar.” 

Dr. Noble, though depreciating, because 
entirely misunderstanding, the attitude of 
Roger Williams during his first years in 
New England, pays a worthy tribute to kis 
character and influence in his later years, 
as “a man of eminent ability and worth,” 
and as “having surpassed all of his con- 
temporaries in the hold which he has taken 
upon the world.” ° 

All honor to the Pilgrims! Their leaders 
were more advanced by many a league in 
their conception of civil and religious lib- 
erty than their Puritan neighbors. No one 
would detract from their glory. But it is 
possible that even they had some things 
to learn, that they were still “struggling 
with the alphabet of toleration,” and may 
not have always been consistent with their 
avowed principles. Some things need to be 
remembered as facts of history, which Dr. 
Noble has failed to recall. When Roger 
Williams was banished from Massachu- 
setts, he found his way, after fourteen 
weeks in the wilderness, to a place called 
Seekonk, where he hoped to be unmolest- 
ed; and here he built his home and planted 
his crops. But he was reminded by Gov. 
Bradford that he was on land which be- 
longed to the Plymouth colony, and that 
he must vacate. This he did at once at 
great personal loss, going across the 
river and founding Providence. Recording 
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this experience he said he was “as good 
as banished from Plymouth as from Mas- 
sachusetts.” To be sure Bradford ex- 
pressed his personal esteem for the exile, 
and confessed that he acted under compul- 
sion, being “afraid of displeasing the 
Bay”; and Winslow subsequently visited 
him in Providence and put a piece of gold 
in his wife’s hand for the support of the 
family out of genuine sympathy. Neverthe- 
less, the Plymouth tcrritory was no land 
of freedom to Roger Williams. 

Again, thirteen years afterward, in 1649, 
several members of the Rev. Samuel New- 
man’s church, in Rehoboth, withdrew be- 
cause of a change of views, and organized 
a new communion, in which they might 
peaceably worship God according to the dic- 
tates of their own consciences. They were 
cited to appear before the Plymouth Court, 
four papers of accusations being lodged 
against them, three of them from local 
sources, and the fourth from “the med- 
dling Court in Boston,” as the historian, 
Benedict, calls it. They were bound over 
in the sum of ten pounds each to appear 
for trial at a later date, and commanded 
to hold no more services. The next year 
the grand jury found a bill against nine 
persons, charged with holding meetings in 
private houses on the Lord's day, against 
the command of the Court, the very crime 
for which the Pilgrims were hunted down 
in the mother country, and sentenced to 
pay fines, and again prohibited from meet- 
ing for worship. The leaders fled to the 
neighboring town of Newport to escape 
further annoyance and persecution. And 
all this was done under Plymouth juris- 
diction. Very likely the Massachusetts 
authorities instigated the proceedings in 
both instances. But the conduct of the 
Plymouth rulers does not speak very con- 
vincingly for their courage or the strength 
of their convictions as to the rights of 
conscience. If they taught Roger Wil- 
liams toleration and the first principles of 
religious liberty, their example was a 
painful commentary on their precepts. 

Dr. Noble does not omit to recite the 
severe laws enacted by the Pilgrims against 
the offending Quakers. But he says in 
mitigation of their conduct that they were 
“put up” to it by the Bay people. “It 
was the godly care and zeal of the gentle- 
men from Massachusetts which led to these 
enactments."" Moreover, he adds, they 
stopped short of the extreme penalty of 
hanging. ‘‘They whipped and tortured and 
ostracized them, but they did not take life.” 
In this respect they were more lenient 
than the Puritans. But their treatment 
of the Quakers stands in striking contrast 
with that of the Rhode Island colonists, 
who, under the leadership of Roger Wil- 
liams, gave them shelter and indignantly 
refused to follow the dictation of their Pur- 
itan neighbors, and exterminate or molest 
these early religious enthusiasts. Roger 
Williams could engage with them in a bat- 
tle of words, but refused to wield against 
them the penalty of law. Arnold says: 
“He would have laid down his life rather 
than have a hair of their heads injured on 
account of their doctrinal views.” 

HENRY M. KING. 


Providence, April 23. 





PRESIDENT OR GOVERNOR AS LOBBY- 
IST. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: It is instructive, as well as inter- 
esting, to follow the regular and logical 
operation of government methods at Wash- 
ington. A fortnight ago (as I noted in a 
letter in your issue of April 23), we were 
told that the President had said, that un- 
less Congress made an appropriation for 
four battleships, he would veto that for 
local public buildings. That shot having 
failed to take effect, we read in the papers 
of April 21: 

While the President has not relinquished 
efforts with Congress in this direction [four 
more battleships], it was stated yesterday 
that he will confine his endeavors to per- 
sonal interviews with Senators and mem- 


bers of the House, and will not send an- 
other message on this subject. 


In other words, a wholesale proposal to 
trade having missed fire, he proposes to 
resort to the process known as “lobbying.” 
The word may be offensive, but is it not in 
accordance with fact? What is the differ- 
ence between the action of agents of cor- 
porate or tariff-protected interests, inter- 
viewing members and Senators in the halls 
of the Capitol or the purlieus of hotels, 
and the President sending for them to come 
to the White House, unless it is that the 
latter has immensely more powerful means 
of persuasion at his command, Is it not 
the high road to secret intrigue and corrup- 
tion? Is it not exactly the method pursued 
by George the Third and Lord North in 
their dealings with the British Parliament 
before and during our War of Indepen- 
dence? 

Not less striking is the fact that the same 
method in principle prevails in every State 
and city government in the Union. The 
uniformity of the symptoms points to a 
common cause of the disease, and that 
again to a common remedy, the same which 
has purified the English government in a 
hundred years, and concentrated public in- 
dividual responsibility. Our governments 
are all based in theory upon the doctrine 
of Montesquieu as to the separation of ex- 
ecutive and legislature. But unfortunately 
it is applied to physical separation and not 
merely to that of power—an interpretation 
highly acceptable to the Legislature, as it 
throws all power into the hands of that 
branch. Some communication between the 
branches there must be, and if it is not 
provided for publicly, it will take the form 
of secret trading and lobbying, with cor 
ruption as the inevitable result. The trur 
and only effective remedy is to provide for 
the presence of executive officials in the 
Legislature with the initiative of legisla- 
tion, the right of taking part in debate, and 
the duty of answering questions as to effect 
and requirements of existing legislation 
and administration. 

On February 4, 1881, a committee of eight 
Senators reported unanimously a bill to 
establish exactly this thing, showing its 
feasibility and its practice in nearly if not 
all representative governments in the world 
outside of the United States. Neither then 
nor since has the plan received the slight- 
est attention either from executive or leg- 
islature; nor does it seem probable that 
in the Federal government it ever will. 
That is work for the forty-five States in 
their eager competition to perform. In the 





States, further, it can only come from the 
Governor, because the Legislatures, clinging 
desperately to their illegitimate power, 
will not listen to it except upon popular 
compulsion. If any Governor, putting aside 
reform of details and resolutely taking a 
stand upon this general principle, will ap- 
peal with a full explanation of it to the 
people, we may see the dawn of a new 
era in the whole political organization of 
the United States. G. BRADFORD. 
Boston, April 23. 


MORE ABOUT “MOUSSE.” 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sin: Permit me to take exception to the 
definition of “Mousse” given by J. M. H. 
in the Nation of April 23. In American 
cookery, as in French, the word means 
froth or foam, and does not imply a frozen 
condition. A “mousse” may be hot, cold 
(but not frozen), or frozen. ‘‘Mousse,” 
therefore, is far from being ‘“‘merely a va- 
riety of ice cream.” M. G. 

Urbana, Ill., April 25. 





PORTOLA’S VALLEY. 


Tc THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Srr: In regard to Don Gaspar de Portola, 
first governor of California, concerning 
whom Mr. Alfred Webb inquires in your 
issue of April 9, your readers may be in- 
terested to know that a valley, where his 
men encamped (partly contained in the 
grounds of Stanford University), is still 
called Portol4 Valley. The best account 
of Portolaé’s expedition is that of Prof. 
George Davidson, “The Discovery of San 
Francisco Bay’; translation of the Geo- 
graphical Society of the Pacific, Vol. IV., 
series ii., San Francisco, May, 1907. 

Davip S. JORDAN. 


Stanford University, Cal., April 14. 








Notes. 


This week Houghton, Mifflin & Co. pub- 
lish “‘Tragedy,”’ by Prof. Ashley H. Thorn- 
dike, a new volume in the Types of Eng- 
lish Literature Series; “The Influence of 
Montaigne,” and “The Spirit of Montaigne,” 
by Grace Norton; “The Bibliography of R. 
W. Emerson,” by George Willis Cooke; and 
“Trees and Shrubs,” Vol. II., Part ii., edited 
by Prof. Charles S. Sargent. The same 
house announces an arrangement with Mrs. 
Humphry Ward to issue the first complete 
and uniform edition of her works. 

Putnams have in press a volume of 
“Literary Reviews and Criticisms,” by Prof. 
P. H. Frye. Half the essays are concerned 
with French writers—Balzac, George Sand, 
Zola, Maupassant, Corneille, Anatole France, 
Sainte-Beuve—and the book might be char- 
acterized as a study in comparative litera- 
ture. 

Methuen is about to publish for G. G. 
Coulton a book on “Chaucer and His Eng- 
land.”” which deals not only with the poet, 
but with the whole society of his day. 

Harper & Bros. have issued a new edition 
of Lafcadio Hearn’s “Chita, A memory of 
Last Island.” 


The fifth series of the “Shelburne Es- 
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says,” by Paul E. More, has just been is- 
sued by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. It contains 
studies of the Greek Anthology, Dickens, 
Gissing, Mrs. Gaskell, Freneau, Thoreau, 
Longfellow, Donald G. Mitchell, James 
Thomson (“B. V.”’), Chesterfield, and Sir 
Henry Wotton. As parts of all these es- 
says appeared originaliy in the Nation, no 
comment need be made upon them here. 


The “Seventeenth Century Men of Lati- 
tude’ (Scribners), by Edward Augustus 
George, takes up one of the most interesting 
and profitable an! one of the most strangely 
neglected fields of English literature. To 
dwell for a few hours in the world of John 
Hales, Chillingworth, Whichcote, John 
Smith (the Cambridge preacher), Henry 
More, Bishop Taylor, Sir Thomas Browne, 
and Richard Baxter (whose manner and 
tone, however, scarcely entitle him to a 
seat in that company), is to receive a les- 
son in breadth of mind, purity of sentiment, 
and elasticity of speech. As an attempt to 
deal seriously with this subject, in a way, 
that is, comparable with Principal Tul- 
loch’s masterly treatise, the present work 
is entitled to little respect. It shows no 
philosophical grasp and makes little or 
no pretense to connect these English writ- 
ers with the great currents of European 
thought. It has, too, certain annoying 
faults of a more positive nature; for ex- 
ample: 

These writings of Hales are as crowd- 
ed with interest as his life is barren in 
incident. He lived within. His meditation 
was the deeper for his inaction. All his 
force was free to expend itself within. it 
was a life of the soul. His history is a 
history of mind, etc. 


It is only fair to say that the whole book 
is not written so irritatingly, but even 
an occasional passage in this thin ejacu- 
latory manner, throws the reader out of 
harmony with that “life of the soul” of 
which these men were the great exemplars, 
and makes him suspect that the author’s 
emotions are pitched in a different key 
from those of the men he describes. We 
confess to have little sympathy with this 
cheapening of a great theme. But taken 
frankly as a volume intended for easy 
reading, Mr. George’s work has the ad- 
vantage, so far as we recollect, of stand- 
ing alone in the field. It is made clear and 
light to follow by elimination of thorny 
matters. It is written with enthusiasm, 
has a flattering optimistic trick of lauding 
the present in the past, contains abundant 
quotation’s from beautiful, little-read books, 
and altogether it ought to have great re- 
freshment for those to whom Tulloch’s 
work is too long and too solid. 

The nineteenth century may have pro- 
duced greater investigators than Jebb. It 
had no scholar who combined in the same 
measure breadth and accuracy of learning 
with grace of style and the gift of lucid 
exposition, none whose utterances on what- 
ever subject he chose to adorn were so 
uniformly sane and true. By editing in 
one volume a choice of his published 
parerga, together with a selection from un- 
published manuscripts (“Essays and Ad- 
dresses,”” G. P. Putnam’s Sons), Lady Jebb 
has rendered accessible or preserved from 
oblivion much that neither the professional 
scholar nor the intelligent amateur would 
willingly let die. Here republished from 
the Journal of Hellenic Studies and writ- 
ten with the unrivalled fulness of knowledge 





and insight of one who could himself indite 
a real Pindaric ode is the great essay on 
Pindar to which Professor Gildersleeve has 
recently paid such ungrudging tribute. Here 
are the admirable monograph on Delos, the 
masterly study of the Speeches of 
Thucydides reprinted from Hellenica, and 
the suggestive Harvard ®. B. K. oration on 
“Ancient Organs of Public Opinion.’’ Some- 
what slighter, yet well worth reading, are 
the lectures on ‘“‘The Genius of Sophocles,” 
“The Age of Pericles,” and ‘“‘Lucian.” The 
review of Froude’s “Cesar” is a good ex- 
ample of the fairness and balance of Jebb’s 
judgment. He corrects Froude’s inaccura- 
cies and qualifies his extravagances with no 
trace of the petty exultation of the 
scholiast and minor critic animadverting on 
the errors of genius. The “Erasmus” and 
the “Dr. Johnson” are models of sound 
criticism and entertaining narration, and 
interesting illustrations of the trained 
classicist’s method applied to modern 
themes. The four or five addresses on such 
topics as “Humanism in Education” and 
“Recent Tendencies in Classical Studies” 
exhibit the classicist pleading pro domo 
with a temperance and self-restraint which 
are perhaps more persuasive than the flam- 
boyant oratory to which we are accustomed 
in this matter. We shall not soon receive 
from any living scholar so rich and varied 
a volume as this. 


Dr. Jane Harrison needs no introduction, 
being well known to scholars by her 
“Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Re- 
ligion,” and her “Mythology and Monu- 
ments of Ancient Athens.’”” The latter, a 
discursive commentary on the first book 
of Pausanias and vade mecum of the tourist 
in Athens, has for some time been out of 
print and has been largely superseded by 
Frazer’s monumental work or, as a hand- 
book, by Prof. Ernest Gardner’s ‘Ancient 
Athens.”’ Instead of republishing her earlier 
work, Miss Harrison now puts forth her 
own, or rather Dr. Dérpfeld’s, views of 
Athenian topography in the form of a com- 
mentary on the famous fifteenth chapter 
of the second book of Thucydides; ‘‘Primi- 
tive Athens as Described by Thucydides” 
(G. P. Putnam’s_ Sons). Miss Har- 
rison tells her story well, and, 
under the restraining influence of 
Thucydides, with something less of myth- 
ological digression than the gossipy com- 
panionship of Pausanias provoked. Start- 
ing from the tourist’s first impression of 
the remains of Periclean Athens and his 
divination that there was something behind 
it. she presents a vivid and readable de- 
scription of the discovery and conjectural 
restoration by the scholarship of the past 
twenty years of pre-Persian, pre-Peisistra- 
tean, and Mycenzan Athens. Things are not 
really quite so simple and certain as they 
appear to Miss Harrison's loyal enthusiasm 
for Dr. Dérpfeld’s theories. But the points 
ia controversy are too familiar to special- 
ists and too remote from the interests of 
the general reader for further discussion 
here. As she herself observes of Athenian 
society, the mention of the “Enneakrounos 
Episode” is the signal either for heated 
debate or embarrassed silence. But there 
is much that is not controversial. The 
contents of the Acropolis museum, the 
snakes, the blue lions, the bluebeards, the 
calf-carriers, and the archaic maidens 
which she seems to prefer to the chill per- 





fection of Periclean art; the story of the 
excavations which restored them to the 
light and revealed the original shape of the 
ridge; the account of Dr. Dérpfeld’s dis- 
covery of Enneakrounos and the precinct 
which he identifies with Dionysos-in-the- 
marshes; the history of the Acropolis itself 
from the earliest remains of the Pelasgic or 
“Pelargic’” walls of ‘“Storkfort’” and the 
“Strong home of Erechtheus’” to the vast 
substructions of the Parthenon and the 
final levelling up of the southern slope to 
the plateau enclosed by the wall of Cimon— 
all this and much more is made perfectly 
clear to the least archwological of readers 
by Miss Harrison’s maps, illustrations, and 
lucid text. Whatever our esoteric views 
about the construing of Thucydides, the 
position of the Agora, Pericles’s original 
intentions concerning the Erechtheion, 
the meaning and site of the “more ancient 
Dionysia,’”” or the identity of Ennea- 
krounos and Callirrhoé, we can recommend 
to the student or tourist no better introduc- 
tion to the whole subject than this. 

In “The Andes and the Amazon; Life 
and Travel in Peru’ (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons), C. Reginald Enock has given us an 
excellent book of travel. Every student of 
Spanish America owes him a debt of grat- 
itude, for he has made a study of modern 
Peru such as no other foreigner has ever 
attempted. The book does not aim to 
discuss historical antecedents, but is con- 
fined to an analysis of actual conditions. 
In his wanderings the author leads us into 
the remote regions of the Amazon valley, 
as well as the less frequented portions of 
the Pacific slope. Wherever he goes he 
gives us an excellent pen picture of things 
as they are. Mr. Enock’s presentation of 
facts is so much more suggestive than his 
judgment on these facts that he might bet- 
ter have confined himself exclusively to 
description. His generalizations give evi- 
dence of many British prejudices; they also 
indicate a lack of preparatory scientific 
training, an inability to estimate the rela- 
tive value of facts, a tendency to emphasize 
unimportant details. Like most writers on 
South America, he has felt called upon to 
consider the larger problems involved in 
the relations of the Latin American repub- 
lics toward one another, and toward the 
United States. As soon as he enters the 
broader field of international politics he 
loses his grasp of the subject. His sug- 
gestion, for instance, in the concluding 
chapter, that the failure to develop a con- 
solidated South America is due to the de- 
sire for the multiplication of presidential 
and other elective and official posts, shows 
a failure to understand the political and 
economic conditions which have determined 
the present grouping of these countries. 
His plan of unification is, to say the 
least, fantastic; he would unite Peru, 
Chili, and Bolivia, with a common capital 
on the high plateau of Titicaca. Fortun- 
ately, it is only in the preface and in the 
last chapter that the author indulges in 
these generalizations, and it would be un- 
fair to give them too much prominence. 
The body of the book is useful to students, 
and enlightening to the general public. 
The value of the work is increased by a 
map, four colored plates, and fifty-eight 
other illustrations. 

To compete with Parkman, either in lit- 
erary form or in solidity of subject mat- 
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ter, is a hard task for any historian. Dr. 
Elroy M. Avery has had this difficulty to 
face in the fourth volume of his “History 
of the United States” (Cleveland: Burrows 
Bros. Co.), covering the period of the Seven 
Years’ War and Pontiac’s conspiracy. So 
far as statements of fact go, the volume 
bears scrutiny extremely well. Dr. Avery 
has evidently worked over the more acces- 
sible printed material, including much that 
has been published since Parkman wrote, 
at first hand and with painstaking care. 
The proportions, too, are commendable. As 
for the illustrations, they are beyond all 
praise. It would be gratifying if we could 
add that the author had risen with equal 
success to the literary opportunities of his 
dramatic theme; but we cannot. On the 
contrary, the volume contains some of the 
poorest writing which this ambitious work 
has thus far exhibited. Trivial and inele- 
gant expressions, unrefined illustrations 
and comparisons, and a humor not much 
above that of a comic “Sunday supple- 
ment,” disfigure quite too many passages; 
while the attempt to avoid actual repeti- 
tion of some of Parkman's telling phrases 
is only weakly successful. Informing, and 
as a whole readable, as the book is, one 
wonders whether, after all, Dr. Avery takes 
his history seriously; whether he does not 
think that sarcasm is the same thing as 
criticism, or that feeble Jokes are the mark 
of a light touch. We cannot but think that 
the publishers, who are lavishing time and 
money on this noble piece of bookmaking, 
should see to it that subsequent volumes re- 
ceive careful literary revision. [f, in ad- 
dition, they will employ a proofreader who 
knows how to punctuate, they will elim- 
inate a source of further annoyance. 


The story of Doniphan’s expedition to 
Mexico in 1846 has disappeared from the 
school books, along with the story of 
Tromp, the Dutch admiral, who put a 
broom at masthead to indicate that he had 
swept the English Channel. But William 
Elsey Connelley of Topeka, Kan., is de- 
termined that Col. Doniphan’s now almost 
forgotten exploits shall again be made 
known, and he has edited and published, at 
his own expense, with many notes and 
much explanatory matter, the narrative by 
John T. Hughes, a member of the expedi- 
tion. This account was first printed in 
1848. Doniphan commanded a regiment of 
Missouri volunteers, a part of Col. Stephen 
W. Kearny’s little force, which, assem- 
bling at Fort Leavenworth, began its march 
to Santa Fé, in June, 1846. From Santa 
Fé Doniphan was sent southward, through 
Chihuahua to the city of the same name. 
He fought and overcame the Mexicans at 
Brazito and at Sacramento, and then went 
on his conquering way towards the mouth 
of the Rio Grande, where the regiment 
now 700 strong, embarked on a vessel for 
New Orleans. This place they reached on 
June 15, a year after the departure from 
Fort Leavenworth. On land the regiment 
had marched a distance of 3,500 miles. The 
total losses were less than 100 men. 
Mr. Connelley has been tireless in his 
pursuit of information relating to the ex- 
pedition, and the notes concerning officers 
and men are especially voluminous. He 


intimates that the authorities at Washing- 
ton refused access to the papers which 
should have shown definitely whether the 
Mexican Governor, Armijo, was bribed by 





James Magoffin, representing the American 
government, to make no resistance to the 
march of the invaders upon Santa Fé. Con- 
gress is said to have appropriated $50,000 
to reimburse Magoffin; and President Tay- 
lor’s secretary of war, Crawford, is said 
to have persuaded Magoffin to accept $30,- 
000. Despite a constant tendency towards 
diffuseness and superlatives and a monot- 
ony of style in the Hughes narrative, as 
unvarying as the plains themselves, the 
book possesses a positive value as material 
from which history is written. 


“The Ogden Family in America,” by the 
late William Ogden Wheeler (J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co.), covers only the Elizabethtown 
branch—the descendants of “Good Old John 
Ogden.’” The Connecticut branch, with a 
common English ancestry (dimly made out), 
is omitted. It has been a prolific stock, 
some 4,600 descendants of the first emi- 
grant (1640) being here tabulated. We find 
one family, in the ninth generation, with 
sixteen children — President Roosevelt, 
please take notice! 


The National Society for the Promotion 
of Industrial Education has just issued its 
Bulletin No. 5, consisting of the first part 
of the proceedings of the annual meeting 
held in Chicago. Among the addresses 
printed are those of W. B. Prescott, sec- 
retary of the Supplemental Trade Educa- 
tion Commission of the International Typo- 
graphical Union; of Dr. Henry S. Pritchett, 
at that time president of the society; and 
of President C. W. Eliot of Harvard. The 
apprenticeship system of the New York 
Central Lines is treated by J. F. Deems, 
the general superintendent of motive power, 
and by C. W. Cross, the superintendent of 
apprentices. The codperation between the 
University of Cincinnati and some of the 
manufacturers of that city is the subject of 
the paper by Prof. H. Schneider, dean of the 
College of Engineering. 


The extraordinary literary activity of the 
Boston ministers of the eighteenth century 
is the subject of the annual address to the 
Bostonian Society, printed in the Proceed- 
ings, by its president, James F. Hunnewell. 
Cotton Mather, he said, published 382 
works, the titles of which are given by his 
son Samuel. Most of them were small, and 
of about a third there are no known copies. 
The works of his father, Increase, number 
at least 136. Out of the sixty-one minis- 
ters who succeeded them, thirty-five were 
the authors of 557 publicat‘ons. Though 
subjects of general interest and public af- 
fairs were frequently treated, most of the 
books and pamphlets were on religion. A 
number were sermons preached to con- 
demned criminals before execution. 


In a recent number of the Archiv fiir 
das Studium der Neueren Sprachen und 
Literaturen, Prof. John C. Ransmeier of 
Tulane University has a careful paper 
on the influence exerted upon Heine by 
Sterne’s “Sentimental Journey” and “Trist- 
ram Shandy.”” Beginning with Heine's 
own critical observations on Sterne—among 
which there is the dictum: “Laurence 
Sterne shows himself to the public entirely 
stripped; Jean Paul has only holes in his 
trousers’’"—Prof. Ransmeier proceeds to 
a detailed analysis of descriptions, epis- 


odes, characters, and stylistic peculiari- 
ties of the “Harzreise,””’ the “Buch Le 
Grand,” and the “Bader von Lucca,” con- 





taining elements of Sterne’s humor and liter- 
ary manner. The frequency and closeness of 
parallels between the two authors, thus 
brought to light are indeed remarkable. 
Fortunately, Professor Ransmeier avoids the 
mistake of making out Heine a mere copy- 
ist of his master; all the more forcible 
is the proof of the inner affinity connect- 
ing him with his predecessor. 


A singular fate has followed the efforts 
of the Bérsenverein der deutschen Buch- 
handler to publish a history of the Ger- 
man book trade. Friedrich Kapp, who un- 
dertook the task in 1876, died in 1884, be- 
fore the first volume had yet been complet- 
ed. Dr. Adolf Koch, who took up the work, 
was obliged to withdraw in 1890; his suc- 
cessor, F. Hermann Meyer, died in 1892; Dr. 
Oskar von Hase gave up in 1905; and the 
work fell to his collaborator, Dr. Johann 
Goldfriedrich. And now, twenty-two years 
after the publication of the first volume, 
tl: second appears; the third and the 
fovrth are expected before the end cf 
the present year. The vulume before 
us covers the period from the end 
of the Thirty Years’ War to about the year 
1764. Among the topics treated are the 
development of the periodical press and of 
trade bibliography, piracy as a defence 
against inflated prices, censorship, and the 
beginnings of the commission houses. 
(Leipzig: Verlag des Bérsenvereins.). 


Of the “Enzyklopddisches Handbuch der 
Padagogik,” edited by Prof. W. ReinofJena, 
and published by Beyer & Séhne, Langen- 
salza, two further volumes have appeared: 
Ill., from Franzésicher Unterricht to Han- 
delshochschulen, and IV.. from Handels- 
schiiler to Klassenobersten. Special fea- 
tures of this work are the articles on the 
schools of foreign peoples, and the biogra- 
phies of great educators. 


W. Wendebourg, in his “Draussen und 
Daheim” (Hannover: C. Wendebourg), pub- 
lishes a new collection of lyrics with an 
undercurrent of Christian sentiment. Home, 
memories of youth, and kindred topics oc- 
cupy his attention. 


Prof. Ernst Troltsch of Heidelberg, in 
his now famous address delivered at the 
Congress of Historians in Stuttgart in 1906 
maintained that Luther properly belongs to 
the Middle Ages, and that his work is not 
the beginning of modern thought and life. 
The latest and probably ablest reply is 
furnished by the Halle professor of church 
history, Dr. Fr. Loofs, in his brochure, 
“Luthers Stellung zum Mittelalter und zur 
Neuzeit,” published by E. Strien, Halle. Dr. 
Loofs ascribes to Luther the beginnings of 
the leading factors and forces of modern 
life. 


The “Geschichte des neutestamentlichen 
Kanons,” by Dr. Johannes Leipoldt, of the 
University of Halle, has now been com- 
pleted by the publication of the second 
volume, entitled ‘“‘Mittelalter und Neu- 
zeit’ (Leipzig: Hinrichs). The special 
value of the work lies in the fact that it 
follows the fate of the canon through those 
centuries which are usually ignored by oth- 
er and even larger works on the subject, 
such as those by Zahn and Jiilicher, which 
confine themselves to the earliest centuries. 


The question whether the results of mod- 
ern Biblical research should be applied to 
the religious instruction of youth, is an- 
swered in the affirmative, yet with some 
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caution, by Pastor K. Thimme, in a small 
book entitled “‘Welcher Einfluss gebiihrt 
der neueren Bibelauffassung in der Volks- 
schule?’’ (Leipzig: Hahn). Two other 
brochures on religious instruction are “Die 
Reform des Religionsunterrichtes in der 
Volksschule” (Leipzig: Klinkhardt), by Dr. 
Johann Dietterle; and “‘Religionsunterricht 
oder Moralunterricht?” by Prof. K. Voight. 


The ‘“Palastinajahrbuch” of the German 
Archeological Institute in Jerusalem ap- 
pears in its third annual volume, edited 
by the leader of the school, Prof. G. Dal- 
man, and published by E. S. Mittler & Sohn, 
Berlin. The piéce de résistance is the 
study of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
by the editor himself. He argues that the 
tradition which makes this church the site 
of Christ’s burial and resurrection is cor- 
rect—a position at variance with that gen- 
erally entertained by modern scholars. 
Other papers treat of Jerusalem in the 
times of the crusades, and the economic 
condition of the desert of Judza. 

The series of scholarly investigations of 
the Papal Syllabus and Encyclical, which 
the Internationale Wochenschrift of Berlin 
has been publishing, is brought to a con- 
clusion by two essays by Prof. A. Harnack 
and Prof. F. Paulsen of the University of 
Berlin. The whole series will probably be 
issued in book form. 


The brochure of Prof. Gottfried Hoberg 
of the Catholic theological faculty of the 
University of Freiburg-im-B., “tiber die 
Pentateuchfrage,”’ reflects ihe convictions 
of the best of Catholic scholarship on the 
Pentateuchal problem. The sub-title de- 
clares that this investigaticn has been 
made with special reference to the deci- 
sion of the Papal Commission, in 1906, in 
which the Mosaic authorship of the Pen- 
tateuch as a whole is asserted, but not to 
the exclusion of post-Mosaic portions. 


The Catholic professor of history in the 
University of Strassburg, Dr. Martin Spahn, 
has published in large editions a brochure 
called “Der Kampf um die Schule in Frank- 
reich und Deutschland” (Munich: J. Késel), 
in which the Catholic claim to the control 
of the religious instruction in public schools 
is defended. 


Librarians are always trying to reduce 
the circulation of cheap and trivial fiction, 
and to stimulate the reading of the more 
solid books, in this and other classes. To 
this end, the following plan is described 
in the Annual Report of the Free Public 
Library of East Orange, N. J., just is- 
sued: 


To assist persons who are not familiar 
with many writers to a wider knowledge 
of fiction that would please them, two 
lists of novels have been printed. List I. 
is pasted inside the cover of such writers 
as never need advertising, for they are 
recommended by their admirers. Among 
these writers are E. P. Roe, Mrs. Alexan- 
der, Mrs. Wister, translator, and others. 
Not a book is placed on List I. that would 
prove disappointing, and nearly all are 
by authors who have many other favorites 
to their credit. Another copy of the list 
is placed between the pages of the book 
to be kept by the borrower. In this way 
a person who needs a suggestion finds it 
in the list, and the list does not go to per- 
sons who have a wide knowledge of writers 
and prefer to choose for themselves. 

List II. includes writers who also make 
the story paramount to the literary style, 
who are also favorites, but whose stories 
are a little heavier and add to these char- 
acteristics a charm in the telling, an in- 
sight into motive and life that give an 





added zest to the pleasure of the reader. 
A copy of List II. is therefore similarly 
placed in every book mentioned on List L, 
and in other books by the same authors. 
Books mentioned on the lists are bought 
to meet demand. 

The first list contains books by Barr, 
Brush, Burnham, Burnett, Davis, Fother- 
gill, Fox, Hornung, Johnston, King, Lynde, 
McClelland, McCutcheon, Mulock, West- 
cott, Wister, and Woolson. The second 
list, books by Allen, Barrie, Besant, Black- 
more, Churchill, Crawford, Crockett, Ford, 
Fox, Frothingham, Glasgow, Goodwin, 
Greene, Hope. Mason, Merriman, Mitchell, 
Parker, Smith, Tarkington, Ward, and 
Weyman. Even List II. does not strike 
one as a dose of very heavy fiction. 


A plan for promoting the efficiency of 
small libraries is outlined in a report pre- 
sented at the last meeting of the Califor- 
nia Library Association. The plan is that 
all libraries too poor to employ expert li- 
brarians shall arrange themselves into con- 
venient groups and jointly engage an ex- 
pert who shall divide his time and labor 
according to the needs of each, or accord- 
ing to the share contributed to his salary. 
Thus in a group of half a dozen small libra- 
ries, each could have the entire attention 
and service of the superintendent for a 
period long enough to enable him to put the 
annual accessions in order and to organ- 
ize and direct the general policy of the 
library. The plan is, in short, to do for 
the isolated village library what the branch 
system with a common head is doing for 
the great city libraries. 


The committee of the New York Asso- 
ciation on Library Institutions has 
arranged to hold thirty-two meet- 
ings in various parts of the State 
this month. All the libraries of the State 
(outside of Greater New York) have been 
divided into groups averaging about fifteen 
libraries to a group; and at the most ac- 
cessible library in each group, neighboring 
librarians and trustees are invited to as- 
semble. 


A committee of the United Chapters of 
Phi Beta Kappa, of which the general sec- 
retary, the Rev. Oscar M. Voorhees of High 
Bridge, N. J., is chairman, is endeavoring 
to collect the facts with regard to the 
early forms of the Phi Beta Kappa medal 
or key. The form of the original medal 
of the William and Mary Chapter is well 
known. The earliest one known as yet to 
the committee, belonging to a Harvard 
member, is now in the Harvard library. 
and was the property of Benjamin Pickman 
of the class of 1784. The earliest medals 
bore three stars and the date of the orig- 
inal organization, December 5, 1776. For 
a time the date of the Harvard chapter, 
September 5, 1781, was used by its mem- 
bers, but the original date was afterward 
restored. But the number of stars was 
increased, the key form came into use, and 
other changes were adopted. The commit- 
tee desires to learn the facts as to the 
evolution of the medal, with a view to rec- 
ommending to the United Chapters a form 
that shall on adoption become the stand- 
ard. Those in possession of early medals, 
say those made before 1860, will confer a 
favor by sending a description of them to 
the chairman of the committee. This will 
be acknowledged and the sender receive a 
copy of the report of the Ninth Triennial 





Council, held in Williamsburg, Va., Sep- 
tember 11 and 12, 1907. 


The Rev. Morgan Dix, rector of Trinity 
Church in this city, died April 29. He was 
born in 1827, the son of John A. Dix, at one 
time Governor of New York. He graduated 
from Columbia and the General Theologi- 
cal Seminary; he became connected with 
Trinity parish in 1855, and since 1862 he had 
been rector. Among his writings are “‘Ser- 
mons, Doctrinal and Practical,” ‘‘Lectures 
on the Calling of a Christian Woman,” 
“Memoirs of John A. Dix,” “Gospel and 
Philosophy,” “The Sacramental System,” 
“The Seven Deadly Sins,” “Lectures on the 
First Prayer Book of Edward VI.,” “The 
Two Estates—Wedded in the Lord, Single 
for the Kingdom of Heaven’s Sake,” “His- 
tory of Trinity Church,” “Expositions of 
the Epistle to the Romans, Epistles to the 
Galatians and Colossians,” ‘Lectures on 
Pantheism,”’ “Lectures on the Authority 
of the Church,” “Good Friday Addresses,” 
“Memoirs of Mother Harriet, Founder of 
the Sisterhood of St. Mary,” “Three Guard- 
ians of Supernatural Religion,” and “His- 
tory of the Parish of Trinity Church.” 


Albert Stickney, a lawyer of this city, 
died May 4. He was born in Boston in 1839, 
was graduated from Harvard in 1859, and 
from the Harvard Law School in 1862. After 
service in the civil war he practised in this 
city. Among his books are: “The Lawyer 
and His Clients,” “A True Republic,” 
“Democratic Government: a Study of Poli- 
tics,” “‘The Political Problem,” “‘The Trans- 
vaal Outlook” (1900); and “Organized De- 
mocracy” (1906). 


The death is announced of Miss Winifred 
Mary Wyse, who is remembered as the 
editor of the works of her father, Sir 
Thomas Wyse, British minister at Athens 
from 1849 to 1862. After his death Miss 
Wyse published his “Travels in the Pelo- 
ponnesus and Impressions of Greece,”’ and 
later his “Notes on Education Reform in 
Ireland.” 


Professor Gustav Adolf Fricke, of the 
University of Leipzig, recently died at 
the age of eighty-five. He was a mem- 
ber of the theological faculty, and was the 
founder of the National Gustav Adolf 
Verein. For some years he had ceased to 
lecture, and had discontinued his literary 
work, which in former, decades had been 
prolific. Among his works are “Lehrbuch 
der Kirchengeschichte,” ‘‘Metaphysik und 
Dogmatik,” “Briefe und Reden,” and “Ist 
Gott persénlich?”’ 


PROFESSOR HILPRECHT’S DEFENCE. 


The So-Called Peters-Hilprecht Contro- 
versy. Part i.: Proceedings of the Com- 
mittee appointed by the Board of Trus- 
tees of the University of Pennsylvania 
to Act as a Court of Inquiry. Part ii.: 
Supplemental Documents, Evidence, and 
Statement. Submitted to the Public by 
H. V. Hilprecht. Philadelphia: A, J. 
Holman & Co. 


As a result of the official investigation 
of the Hilprecht case we have at last a 
volume of 350 odd pages. Charges against 
Professor Hilprecht’s integrity were made 
by other Assyriologists three years ago. 
They consisted at first in the statement that 
Hilprecht had published as objects found 
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in the Nippur “Temple Library” objects 
which were not found “in what Hilprecht 
himself described as the Temple Library.” 
The trustees of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania appointed a committee to investi- 
gate these charges, and Hilprecht’s ac- 
cusers were invited to appear before it. 
These accusers (who wished to be known 
as witnesses rather than as accusers) were 
all well known and highly respected schol- 
ars. The method of examination to which 
these gentlemen had to submit in order to 
get their evidence before the committee 
was not such as to improve Hilprecht’s 
case. A skilful lawyer was employed to 
question them, and under his examination 
these eminent scholars were made to appear 
as incapable witnesses. Their testimony 
as to the inference which had been drawn 
and would naturally be drawn by the read- 
ers of Hilprecht’s books was set at naught 
and their own scholarship was deftly 
impugned. The fact that Hilprecht did not 
expressly state what readers were left to 
infer (and many readers had inferred) was 
regarded by the committee as wholly ex- 
culpatory, and they promptly acquitted him 
of the charge of literary dishonesty, as 
well as of the charge (subsequently made) 
of misappropriating property belonging to 
the university. They also acquitted him of 
the “charge that what was found at Nippur 
has no just claim to be called a Temple 
Library.” 

The evidence is now before the public. 
It appears that, as stated by the accusers, 
the important tablets known as the Astro- 
nomical, the Noorian Multiplication, and 
the Lushtamar tablets, with which Hil- 
precht had operated in establishing the ex- 
istence of the “Temple Library,” had all 
been purchased years before the fourth ex- 
pedition (whose finds were particularly ex- 
ploited by Hilprecht) had even started out. 
The famous “Astronomical tablet from the 
(Nippur) Temple Library” was not found 
at Nippur at all, but had been bought 
eleven years before from a dealer in an- 
tiquities whose specimens came, as far as 
is known, from other places. There is no 
evidence that this tablet ever was in Nip- 
pur. There are two multiplication tablets. 
One of them had been found at Nippur, not 
by Professor Hilprecht, but by Dr. John 
P. Peters, ten or eleven years before, 
though not, in Dr. Peters’s judgment, in 
that part of the city where Hilprecht had 
located the temple. This tablet, however, 
actually came from Nippur, and, according 
to Hilprecht, from the site of the second 
temple library. The other tablet had been 
purchased by Mr. Noorian in 1889, eleven 
years before the discovery of the Temple 
Library, and there is no proof that it ever 
came from Nippur. The Lushtamar letter 
tablet had also been purchased (by Hil- 
precht himself, but not at Nippur) in 1889. 
There is no evidence that it did or that it 
did not come from Nippur. It may well 
have come from there, but without explana- 
tion it may not well be referred to as if 
it had been found in a place where it was 
not found. 

In sum, then, certain tablets exploited as 
proof of a Temple Library at Nippur were 
not discovered and dug up at Nippur by 
Hilprecht or by any member of the fourth 
expedition. They were bought, not exca- 


vated, and came from no one knows where. 
Y.t Hilprecht’s own statements in his pub- 
lished works give the impression that the 





most important tablets were excavated at 


Nippur by his own “fourth expedition,” 
and that they constituted part of the finds 
of that expedition. Indisputable evidence 
was given before the committee that this 
was the impression received, not only by 
Hilprecht’s accusers, but also by disinter- 
ested foreign readers of his publications. 

Hilprecht now states that he never in- 
tended to convey any such impression (p. 
207), but that -he treated these tablets 
in his publications as having really come 
from Nippur because he really and truly 
believed that they originally belonged there. 
He denies that he ever intended to claim 
them as part of his own finds. And it is 
true that if one goes to Philadelphia and 
gets permission to examine the tablets one 
will find out the provenance of the tablets 
by inspecting the labels. Even if one fol- 
lowed up a cue given in one of Hilprecht’s 
own publications, it would be possible for 
a scholar to ferret out the truth. But it 
must be remembered that this publication 
was meant less for scholars than for the 
public, and the ugly fact remains that the 
general public’s general opinion on reading 
Hilprecht’s book could not be other than 
that the tablets were discovered by or 
through him at Nippur, and in themselves 
formed the base of his claim that he had 
discovered a Temple Library. 

No blame attaches to Hilprecht or to any 
one else for acquiring tablets by purchase 
or for believing that tablets thus purchased 
came from Nippur. That a library “in the 
sense of a collection of writings” existed 
at Nippur, is certain. The point is, does 
a previous purchase of tablets at Bagdad 
or Hillah justify one in conveying to gen- 
eral readers the impression that the tab- 
lets thus obtained had been discovered by 
himself at Nippur? Decidedly not. Hil- 
precht still insists that it is customary to 
purchase antiquities from thieves and lo- 
cate their provenance to the best of the 
purchaser’s ability. But it is also cus- 
tomary to refrain from describing them in 
such a way as to lead one to suppose that 
these antiquities were excavated by the 
purchaser. 

The Committee of Sixteen, which has fig- 
ured in this investigation, was, or is, if it 
has not disbanded, a self-appointed band of 
Orientalists, who were moved to ask Hil- 
precht for “a full and frank statement of 
the facts." In reply Hilprecht has given 
in this volume an answer as full as was 
desired, and probably as fair as he could 
make it. He admits that he has “perhaps 
not unjustly” been censured for giving un- 
due prominence to the results of the Phila- 
delphia expeditions. This seems tanta- 
mount to admitting that he has unduly 
glorified himself. The truth appears to 
be that Hilprecht is an able and brilliant 
scholar, misled in the first instance by a 
natural vanity and not guiltless of having 
attempted to make his discoveries, In con- 
trast with those of his modest predecessors, 
more imposing than they actually were. 
In this particular Hilprecht will, we 
regret to say, still stand condemned by all 
unprejudiced scholars. 

The charge that he misappropriated prop- 
erty belonging to his own university, would, 
from the evidence published in this book, 
appear to fall to the ground. The authori- 
ties of the university, in their supplemen- 
tary “Findings of the Board of Trustees,” 





expressly say that he was entitled to cer- 
tain objects as souvenirs of the expedition. 
Yet in the Philadelphia Ledger of April 30 
William H. Furness, 3d, secretary of the 
Board of Managers of the Museum of the 
University of Pennsylvania, 1904-1905, ex- 
plains why he and the president and four 
other members of the board resigned on 
February 23, 1905. Mr. Furness says that in 
the winter of 1903-1904 “‘certain articles of 
more than usual value entered as above 
{duty free, as property of the museum] were 
removed from the museum by Dr. Hilprecht. 
One of these was a “fragmentary boundary 
stone,” which had “remained in the mu- 
seum for five years, with no other under- 
Standing than that it was museum prop- 
erty.”” Mr. Furness adds: 

It was then packed up and taken away, 
solely on Dr. Hilprecht’s order, and re- 
tained in his possession and claimed by 
him as personal property when questioned 
by the museum authorities. 

The third charge, from which the com- 
mittee of his trustees absolves him, “that 
what was found at Nippur has no just claim 
to be called a Temple Library,” this com- 
mittee had no competence to pass upon. 
Nor is any one save an Assyriologist com- 
petent to decide this question, and no As- 
syriologist who valued the weight of his 
own verdict would pretend to say whether 
there was at Nippur a Temple Library or 
not until he knew the contents of the thou- 
sands of tablets found there. This is no 
matter for a “charge.” It is a scientific 
question, to be answered only after an ex- 
amination of the tablets still unexamined, 
or examined only by Hilprecht himself. As 
to this point, Hilprecht avers, and he of- 
fers the signed statement of the Director 
of the Imperial Ottoman Museum in cor- 
roboration of the fact, that he has per- 
sonally examined all the tablets excavated 
by the fourth expedition in 1901. Unless 
one is willing on general principles to stig- 
matize Professor Hilprecht as a liar and 
Dr. Hamdy Bey as his accomplice, this aver- 
ment must stand. And further, the assev- 
eration of Hilprecht that he bought the 
Lushtamar tablet on April 18, 1889, cannot 
in decency be questioned after his perfectly 
reasonable explanation as given on page 
310 of this book. 

In short, we believe that Professor Hil- 
precht has deliberately misrepresented 
many of the facts in regard to the finds of 
the fourth expedition to Nippur, and Dr. 
Furness’s letter shows that in this last 
volume no mention is made of other facts 
likely to place Hilprecht’s conduct in a less 
favorable light than that cast upon it by 
the findings of the trustees. But we be- 
lieve, on the other hand, that not all the 
charges against Professor Hilprecht have 
been sustained, and it must not be forgot- 
ten that, whether sustained or not, these 
charges do not impair the value of the 
great mass of tablets known to have come 
from Nippur, and now in the possession of 
the University of Pennsylvania. For there 
still remains in Philadelphia a noble mon- 
ument of enterprise and skill, a collection 
of tablets which, whether they ever made 
a Temple Library or not, are of priceless 
worth. From what is known of them, they 
are likely to prove a collection of literary 
as well as scientific value. Whatever doubt 
exists as to whether Hilprecht was right in 
anticipating further examination and dub- 
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bing the collection a Temple Library on the 
strength of tablets only presumed to have 
come from Nippur, the inscriptions actual- 
ly found there constitute in themselves an 
inestimable treasure. What the contents 
may be can only be surmised, but the few 
specimens seen by other scholars (not to 
speak of Hilprecht’s own estimate) make it 
probable that the collection is one well 
worthy to be called a library. The noto- 
rious tablets purchased were few. Those 
dug up at Nippur number over twenty 
thousand. 


CURRENT FICTION. 


The Bond. By Neith Boyce. New York: 
Duffield & Co. 
Rather the favorite theme, during the 


past decade or two, with our urban novel- 
ists, has been the “artistic temperament” in 
more or less discomfiting contact with a 
crass world. It would be interesting to 
know how much real appetite the novel- 
reading public continues to have for this 
kind of thing. Not a great deal, probably, 
so far as its masculine portion is concern- 
ed; but then its masculine portion is rela- 
tively inconsiderable. Is it a sign of the 
feminization of our popular literature that 
1. should give such earnest attention to 
the intellectual fribbles and emotional 
“hoboes’”’ who may be observed in any great 
city hanging picturesquely upon the skirts 
of Art? Or is there more pure romance, 
a finer distillation of human nature, in 
the experience and the temperament of the 
young painter or sculptor than in his 
contemporary the young grocer or stock- 
broker? Or is it merely that the writer 
is naturally more interested in his fellow 
artist than in other species of fellow-man? 
The author of “The Bond” has resisted 
some of the more obvious lures of her 
theme. She has not represented her paint- 
ers and sculptors as producing annual mas- 
terpieces, nor has she cultivated the patter 
of the studio for its own sake. Rather 
she seems to have chosen two possessors 
of “the temperament” as protagonists in her 
little drama of matrimony because their 
ingeniousness and emotional intensity make 
sharp and patent that warfare of sex which, 
in the case, say, of the broker and broker- 
ess, is fated to smoulder under a surface 
of dull accommodation. 

Our special correspondent at the front 
aoes her work faithfully and discerningly, 
and her story rings true. Her young paint- 
er is not a mere arrangement in beard and 
blouse, but very much a human being. 
At thirty he is recently married to a 
charming woman somewhat his junior. The 
terms upon which they embrace matrimony 
are sufficiently modern. They are to live 
together, when the spirit moves, in a flat. 
His studio is in another quarter, and she 
retains her “bachelor” apartments in a 
third; children are of course out of the 
question. No arrangement could be more 
flexible, none more likely to free wedlock 
outright of its remotest suggestion of bond- 
age. Yet bondage there is, how subtle, 
how strong—how increasingly strong as 
time passes—it is the story-teller’s pur- 
pose to reveal. The passion upon which 


their union is founded is reinforced by 
liking and interest, but for a long time, 
neither man nor woman is conscious of 
the existence of a déeper spiritual bond 





between them. The realization of it comes 
first to the woman in connection with the 
experience of her unwished-for maternity. 
Later, the jealousy and misunderstanding 
on both sides, which superficially threat- 
en the stability of their legal relation, 
serve only to bring home to them the 
irrefragable nature of their spiritual bond. 
They do not like each other in all ways, 
they quarrel a good deal over petty mat- 
ters, as we are permitted to suppose they 
will do to the end of the chapter. For 
the signal fact about the book is that 
the writer does not work her pair of char- 
acters up to a climax of antagonism and so 
to a plane of absolute understanding and 
flawless union. The elements of conflict 
between them are constant; and we are 
wisely left with a vision of them, in one 
of their moods of temporary reconcilement, 
“silent for a time, cheek to cheek, look- 
ing into the fire. Each of them 
was seeing, perhaps, their past together, 
and its many memories. Each of them 
was silent before the future.” 


The Unlucky Family. By Mrs. Henry de 
la Pasture. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. 

This is very different from the stories for 
which Mrs. de la Pasture has recently be- 
come well-known in America—stories of 
pleasant and rather old-fashioned senti- 
ment. Here is a domestic extravaganza as 
absurd, if not quite so humorous, as “The 
Peterkin Family” or “Rudder Grange.”’ Its 
pictures are superior to our own of the 
same type. The principal characters be- 
long to a middle-class family suddenly pro- 
moted from the suburban villa to the re- 
sponsibilities of a luxurious country house, 
with dukes and admirals and mayors as 
calling neighbors, and a deliciously inade- 
quate congeries of shiftless or bullying 
servants in the background. The unlucki- 
ness of the Chubb family is of the pleasing 
and painless kind experienced by Mrs. 
Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine. The series of ri- 
diculous contretemps involved have _ the 
kind of virtual plausibility which distin- 
guishes good nonsense from mere inanity. 
But it may be guessed that the broad ad- 
ventures of the Chubb family at Finch Hall 
will appear flat to such good Americans 
as see no humor in Punch. 


The City of Delight. By Elizabeth Miller. 

Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 

The plan of this “Love Drama of the 
Siege and Fall of Jerusalem”’ is a good one, 
the story interesting, the setting admirebly 
chosen. From Ascalon in the year 69 goes 
forth with father and attendants a Jewish 
maiden to meet in Jerusalem the husband 
whom she has not seen since they were 
married in childhood. He is of the Macca- 
bees, and means to make Judza his; she, 
a beautiful girl and an ardent patriot. She 
sets out with solemn rejoicing, bearing a 
rich dowry which is to be part of the corner- 
stone of a new Israel. Pestilence and 
thieves overtake the travellers; sorrowing 
and poor, the survivors reach Jerusalem as 
Titus is bringing up his legionaries to the 
walls. Treachery and lies spread nets 
about the feet of Laodice, and long keep 
apart her and the husband, who have met 
on the pilgrimage, and loved, in a not very 
plausibly maintained ignorance of each 





other’s identity. The siege and fall of the 
city roar suitably around the love story, 
and there is rather vivid picturing of the 
tumultuous period; the conflict of national- 
ities, the striving of sects, the voices of 
true prophets and false uplifted on the 
walls. 

If the execution were only as good as the 
design! Even as it is, the glint of historic 
interest gives the book a welcome dignity. 
The wording suffers sadly from that lack of 
training which expresses itself, now pre- 
ciously, now inadequately, running away 
from the simple in both directions. Thus 
we have “the splendid benevolence of the 
untroubled day,” and yet, “they say she 
got to trifling with magic and prowling 
about the temples to see if the gods came 
true.” “Unthoughted” gives pause, and 
“Pfui” and “Pouf” hardly heighten local 
color in mouths of Greek and Cyprian. 


The Vigil. By Harold Begbie. New York: 


Dodd, Mead & Co. 


If it were mot for the heroic figure of 
Tom Shorder, “Champagne” Shorder, the 
net impression of the book would be of a 
clever inconclusiveness. A writer born un- 
der Dickens and nurtured under Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward is laboring under some disad- 
vantage; one must not be surprised to find 
him presenting a Mrs. Gamp and a Robert 
Elsmere cheek by jowl; here a nip of home- 
brewed humor, and there a slice of evan- 
gelical romance. The problem involved is 
one of perennial concern to religious minds, 
but incapable, perhaps, of really fresh 
treatment. 

The young clergyman at whose struggles 
and final triumph we are invited intimately 
to assist is not of a particularly engaging 
type. After taking orders, he has found 
himself disqualified by intellectual doubt 
from officiating as a priest of the English 
Church. He spends some years as a lay- 
worker in the London slums. Working with 
him is a woman of his own age whom he 
has known from childhood, and who has, 
in effect, devoted her life and her wealth 
to his service. She loves him deeply, and 
makes no secret of it; but he is too much 
wrapped up in his day’s task and his spir- 
itual egoism to think of her except as a 
friend upon whom he can absolutely rely. 
Presently a revulsion of feeling carries him 
back to the fold, and.he becomes a vicar 
of a godless town on the western coast 
of England, where he begins with enthu- 
siasm to preach his gospel of culture and 
churchmanship. The woman follows him, 
and what with his personal charm and 
zeal and her money and zeal, he quickly 
impresses himself and his views upon the 
community. After a time he wakes suffi- 
ciently from his self-absorption to realize 
that he loves the woman and that she loves 
him—an awful state of things, since he has 
taken the vow of celibacy. He goes through 
the customary selfish throes of the enthu- 
siast of his type, and decides that he must 
sacrifice his love. She realizes that he is 
doing this in the name of the Church and 
not of God, but he fails to see the differ- 
ence. A series of violent incidents even- 
tually rouse him to a sense of his Christ- 
lessness; and he becomes, in place of the 
cultivated and intellectual conserver of 
churchly observance, a voice calling sin- 
ners to repentance. His view of celibacy 
is, of course, laid aside. The trouble with 
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the whole affair is that the man is a weak- 
ling: and not all his creator can say in 
praise of him is able to disguise the fact. 
Also the woman is a prig, with a horrid 
habit of being right. Several of the minor 
figures, on the other hand, possess a good 
deal of vitality, especially certain rustics, 
male and female, worthy to keep alive the 
memory of Tabitha Bramble and Mrs. Poy- 
But the one figure, as we say, which 


ser 
makes the book remarkable, is that of 
Shorder, the irresponsible, boisterous, 


mocking giant whom one compares in fancy 
with no other hero whatever, so instant 
is the impression of the man’s power. 
Everything he says, everything he does, 
is himself; the writer must have recorded 
him in a frame of mind very different from 
that in which he set down the air-drawn 
agonies of his vicar 


Rambling Recollections. By Sir Henry 
Drummond Wolff. 2 vols. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $7.50 net. 

Seldom can a book have borne a more 


accurate title. Sir Henry gives an outline 
of his diplomatic and Parliamentary career; 
throws in a few notes of travel with some 
sidelights on the political history of his 
time; but his main interest is personal, 
and he ambles gently on from man to man 
that he has known. He aims to be exact, 
and this accounts for a deal of useless 
genealogical lumber in his volumes. His 
desire is plainly to be just: it is the es- 
sential character that he would render; 
but it is the picturesque and the racy that 
most caught his eye and remain in his 
memory. Hence the extraordinary number 
of anecdotes and good sayings which Sir 
Henry records. Many of them are old, not 
all of the new ones are worth printing, 
but the entire mass makes pleasant fire- 
side gossip for an hour or two. 

At least one serious purpose the author 
has in mind. Sir Henry Drummond Wolff 
was a member of the famous Fourth Party, 
which comprised Randolph Churchill and 
Arthur Balfour. It appears that some 
friends of the latter think that his later 
dignities require a repudiation of his early 
connection with those haphazard and im- 
pudent skirmishers of politics. According- 
ly, they have put it about that Mr. Balfour 
really was never in sympathy with the ir- 
regularities and effronteries of the Fourth 
Party. They represent him as rather an- 
nexed than assenting. But Sir Henry de- 
stroys this legend in the making. Besides 
the well-known photograph of Mr. Balfour 
lounging at ease on the bench where the 
Fourth Party sat, there are letters. Some 
of them are quoted. Late in 1880, Mr. 
Balfour wrote to Wolff: 

You accuse me of two things—dining in 
—'s society and repudiating the Fourth 
Party. I deny both charges. As to 
the Fourth Party I did not repudiate it. 
I denied its existence, which is a very 
different thing If there is a Fourth Party, 
and in so far as there is one, / am a mem- 
ber of it. 

Thus does Sir Henry refuse to allow Mr. 
Balfour to “divest himself of his past.” 

But the stories are the thing in these 
800 pages, and the reviewer can but define 
by an example. In the way of a mot, 


take this of Kinglake’s, uttered of a widow 
who professed herself insulted by a young 
man’s advances. The latter asked what she 





would probably do. ‘‘Beware! she will pur- 
sue you through life with her unrelenting 
gratitude!" Hayward makes frequent ap- 
pearances in the “‘Recollections.’’ Once he 
was come up with: 


At a time when I was frequenting the 
Atheneum a good deal, a Cingalese gentle- 
man, who had come to England to read for 
the bar, was recommended by Sir Roderick 
Murchison to all his acquaintances. One 
day, finding him alone, Mr. Hayward and I 
invited him to our table. Mr. Hayward 
wished to instruct him as to the constitution 
of English society, and said, “You will find 
in England that men of distinction, who 
belong neither to the aristocracy nor to 
the richer classes, but have made a mark, 
either in literature or by their conversa- 
tional powers, are always received in great 
houses on a footing of perfect equality. You 
never go to a great house but you will see 
some distinguished literary man received 
as one of the most highly honored guests.” 





The Cingalese said, very naively, “But 
are these not called sycophants?” 
There was complete silence. 
— 
Science. 
Handbook of the Trees of the Northern 
United States of America and Canada. 
By Romeyn Beck Hough, New York: 


Harper & Bros. $8. 


Our Trees and How to Know Them. By A. 
Phila- 


T. Emerson and C. M. Weed, 
delphia; J. B. Lippincott Co. $3. 
Everybody is beginning to realize that 


city trees* pay for themselves over ana 
over again, in health and pleasure for all; 
but at the seems different with 
the trees in the country, particularly in a 
new country like ours, where the settler’s 
first duty is to clear ground for his home. 


outset, it 


Now, however, that enough ground has 
finally been cleared, the slaughter of 
the trees should be stopped, and give 
way to their wise use It is of the 
highest importance therefore, at this 
critical period to acquaint thoughtful cit- 
izens with the constituents of our forests. 


Among the more interesting facts respect- 
ing trees are their distribution, their man- 
ner of growth, and their products. When 
to these we add relationship and name, we 
have outlined the basis on which useful 
tree-manuals are constructed. Nowadays. 
a great part of this important information 
ean be given by pictures, often in the form 
of photographic reproductions. 

The two volumes before us supply about 
all the requisite pictorial information nec- 
essary for “matching patterns,’ that is, 
for identifying the more common trees 
at any season of the year. From the mere 
text of our manuals, it is not easy, in all 
cases, to determine the name of a tree in 
midwinter; many trees cannot be readily 
identified even in the height of summer, 
when in full foliage; for the evidence of 
fruit and seed as well as of leaves may 
be required. The volume by Emerson and 
Weed is of a more popular type than that 
by Hough. It offers admirable photo- 
graphs of the winter conditions of our 
trees, and also of the foliage in summer 
or autumn, and of the flowers in their 
season. The text, which is pleasantly writ- 
ten, gives a good amount of forest lore, 
and of facts relative to the range of the 
species, together with a sprinkling of fair- 
ly selected verse. 

Mr. Hough's treatise is equally well il- 





lustrated, but is more distinctly intended 
for students. In addition to photographs 
similar to those in the other work, Mr. 
Hough presents us with figures of the bark, 
and, here and there, also cross-sections of 
the wood, magnified. He has, besides, maps 
showing the geographical distribution, and 
from acknowledged authorities he has tak- 
en important data as to the properties 
of the more useful wocds. He comes to his 
work well prepared: from his father who 
was one of the pioneers in exciting inter- 
est in forestry in the United States, he 
inherited an enthusiastic love of the sub- 
ject; and for years he has been actively 
engaged in obtaining material for an ex- 
haustive presentation of sections of our 
North American woods. In this vast un- 
dertaking his valuable services are highly 
appreciated both here and in Europe. 
These two treatises are, in a proper 
sense, companion volumes, and may be 
advantageously employed together. 





Prof. Ludwig Darmstidter has promised 
tu give to the Royal Library in Berlin, on 
the occasion of its removal to its new 
building, his remarkable collection of auto- 
graphs. It is devoted exclusively to the 
history of science, especially the natural 
sciences, and contains letters and other 
autographic pieces by scholars in all parts 
of the world, most of them of scientific ana 
historical value on account of their con- 
tents as well as their associations. With 
the gift comes a promise of 1,500 marks a 
year as long as the donor lives, for the 
upkeep of the collection. 


Dr. André Victor Cornil, professor in 
the Faculté de Médecine of Paris, has died 
in his seventy-first year. He was at one 
time editor of the Journal des Connais- 
sances Médicales, and his “Manuel d’His- 
tologie Pathologique” is a standard work. 


The death of Albert-Auguste de Lappar- 
ent, the French geologist, was announced 
in a dispatch from Paris, May 5. He was 
born in 1839 and educated at the Ecole 
Polytechnique. He had been president of 
the Société géologique de France, the So- 
ciété francaise de Minéralogie, and of the 
Société francaise de Géographie; and at 
the time of his death he was perpetual 
secretary of the Académie des Sciences, 
and professor of geology and mineralogy at 
the Institut Catholique de Paris. Among 
his writings are: “Traité de géologie,” 
“Cours de minéralogie,” ‘“Abrégé de géo- 
lovie,” “Précis de minéralogie,” ‘‘Lecons 
de géographie,” ‘“‘Le Siécle du fer,” and 
‘Science et apologétique.” 


| 


Drama. 


Information comes to us in regard to an- 
other author in the Clarendon Press oc- 
tavo series of dramatists. Tucker Brooke, 
a Rhodes scholar, will edit the text of 
Marlowe, to which Professor Raleigh will 
furnish an Introduction. Skelton also is to 
have two editors, Prof. Albert Pollard do- 
ing the historic work and Alfred W. Pol- 
lard the literary portion. 

The rhymed text of “The Jesters,” the 
English adaptation of the charming little 
French romance of Miguel Zamacois, which 
was presented in the Empire Theatre of 
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this city not long ago, has just been pub- 
lished by Bréntano’s. Why this transla- 
tion should have been deemed worthy of 
preservation in permanent form it is not 
easy to guess—for it is a most inadequate 
performance—but a perusal of it proves 
that a considerable share of the blame 
allotted to the actors for the halting and 
broken delivery of the verse should be 
transferred to the author, John N. Raph- 
ael, whose lines exhibit few traces of 
literary facility or poetic instinct. The 
fact that so crude a piece of work should 
have been accepted as suitable for elabo- 
rate representation in a first-class theatre 
is significant of the extent and quality of 
modern managerial capacity. But the adap- 
tation, rough and unsympathetic as it is, 
does occasionally offer dim reflections of 
the graceful fancy and romantic coloring 
of the original. It enables the discerning 
reader, for instance, to imagine the ro- 
mantic fascination of the hero when im- 
personated by an actress possessing the 
ardor, eloquence, and histrionic resources 
of Sarah Bernhardt, who was its first in- 
terpreter. This is not the only time that 
a play of high literary excellence, and the 
promise of much theatrical potency has 
been reduced io the dull level of the com- 
monplace by incompetent managing and 
acting on the local stage. 

The Englishtranslation of Gerhart Haupt- 
mann’s “Hannele’”’ by Charles Henry Melt- 
zer, which has just been issued in book 
form by Doubleday, Page & Co., is the ver- 
sion which was used when the piece was 
produced in this city in the spring of 1894. 
It is satisfactory in the prose parts, which 
are simply and vigorously written, but less 
so in the poetic, which are quite devoid of 
melodic inspiration. As a whole the work 
has no such distinctive literary merit as 
would give special value to the subject mat- 
ter, which is largely dependent for its effect 
upon its descriptive adornments. Robbed 
of these, the story with its sensational ad- 
mixture of melodramatic realism and rhap- 
sodical religious allegory is not impressive. 
On the stage here it had a very brief suc- 
cess of curiosity. 





Music. 


Richard Wagner an Minna Wagner. 2 vols. 
New York: Lemcke & Buechner. 


“The number of letters I am compelled 
to write is horrible,”” Wagner complained, 
in January, 1859. Yet he seems to have 
found letter-writing necessary as a sort of 
safety valve for his pent-up feelings, and 
it was only when he was utterly absorbed 
in composition that he paused. To the many 
epistles previously published there have 
now been added two volumes containing 
his letters to his first wife, the actress 
Minna Planer, whom he married in 1836, 
‘when he was only twenty-three. His first 
dated communication to her in this col- 
lection is of the year 1842; the last 1863, 
three years before her death. The volume 
has no index nor a line of prefatory expla- 
nation as to who has had these letters since 
her death, whether any of them have been 
omitted or edited, and what has become of 
those which were written in the last three 
years of her life. That there must have 
been some is almost certain, for Wagner, 








from whom she had been separated (but not 
divorced) for several years before the date 
of the last of these published letters, kept 
supplying her with the necessaries and 
comforts of life. Only two weeks before 
her death she wrote, at his request, a pub- 
lic letter in which she contradicted ma- 
licious rumors circulated in Munich by de- 
claring that “until now I have received a 
sustentation from my absent husband Rich- 
ard Wagner which secures me an existence 
free from care.” 


Liszt’s daughter, Mme. Ollivier, once re- 
marked regarding Richard and Minna Wag- 
ner: “Never perhaps were two less com- 
patible persons united in marriage.” Six 
months after their wedding she left him, 
and le brought suit for divorce on the 
ground of desertion, but withdrew it, un- 
fortunately. Had the two separated then, 
both would have been saved thirty years 
of wretchedness. As he himself Said: ‘“‘She 
would have been happier with a lesser 
man,” while he would have been spared an 
incalculable amount of distress and irri- 
tation. Of this distress and irritation many 
of these letters bear painful evidence. 
Minna was a model German Hausfrau in 
some respects; that is, she knew how to 
cook to her husband’s taste, and she pro- 
vided otherwise for his material comforts; 
but, as he wrote to her once: ‘‘What is all 
the bodily comfort you so freely provided 
for me compared with the spiritual comfort 
necessary to a man of my excitability?” 
She had absolutely no comprehension of, or 
sympathy with, his artistic ideals. In her 
eyes he was an unmitigated fool because 
he did not write operatic potboilers—any- 
thing for immediate effect and profit. For 
many years. while he found it difficult to 
earn or beg money enough to provide for 
the time he needed to write his later operas 
—which nobody wanted at that time—he 
had to support her, too, and her relatives. 
There were occasions when he squandered 
money, but these were rare, because he 
seldom had any. The royalties from his 
early operas amounted to little, and his 
concerts in Paris and Vienna resulted in 
deficits. At St. Petersburg he was more 
successful, but as we see from his letter 
dated April 1, 1863, 812 thaler of his profits 
was promptly sent to Minna. 

The roving life Wagner led in giving con- 
certs and trying to place his operas would 
in any case have often separated him tem- 
porarily from his wife. What finally made 
this separation permanent was absolute in- 
compatibility of temper, aggravated by the 
persistent illness which pursued both wife 
and husband. In 1858 Wagner wrote to the 
Dresden physician, Dr. Pusinelli, that Min- 
na a few years previously had acquired 
a taste for laudanum, which had incau- 
tiously been ordered in small doses for 
her sleeplessness; as she could detect no 
result, she increased the doses to several 
scores of drops, as she subsequently con- 
fessed to him. This led to progressive 
irritability, and the result was frequent 
conflicts which made their life together un- 
bearable. She continued, however, to nag 
and irritate him in her letters, and he 
patiently attempted to pacify her and to 
allay her wild fancies, partly inspired by 
opium. Some of these letters are not par- 
ticularly pleasant reading, as one feels 


that he is not entirely frank with her, since 
he vaguely and repeatedly hints at plans 





for living together again after he had fully 
made up his mind never to do so, for the 
sake of her health and his own, as well as 
of his work. As he wrote to his sister in 
1859: 

I recognized that there was only one 
choice left—between treating her with con- 
siderate cajolery, always evading, simply 
tranquillizing, ignoring all her ebullitions 
—or—undisguisedly abandoning her to her 
misery. It stands to reason that I chose 
the first course. 


One of these “‘tranquillizing’”’ letters takes 
up eight printed pages! Occasionally, 
however, his patience deserted him, and 
once he wrote, brutally: ‘“‘For heaven's 
sake . . do what you will, but do not 
eternally ruffle the temper of your husband, 
who belongs not to you alone, but to art, 
to the world, and the future.”” From this 
letter it is pleasant to turn to another 
where he takes a humorous view of her 
shrewishness, pointing out that her last 
“suspicious letter’’ had arrived opportune- 
ly to put him in the right mood for 
Fricka’s diatribe against her spouse Wotan 
in “Die Walkiire.” 

It is very seldom that he thus allows 
Minna a glimpse of his workshop; in this 
respect these letters form a remarkable 
contrast to those addressed to the more 
sympathetic Mathilde Wesendonck, who was 
the obvious cause of much of Minna’s mor- 
bid irritation. What distinguishes these 
letters from the other collections, apart 
from the light they throw on Wagner's atti- 
tude toward his first wife, is the details 
they give of Wagner's successes and fail- 
ures with his concerts and operas. In these 
personalities she was keenly interested, 
and we find among them many which give 
a more vivid picture of various incidents 
in his life than can be found even in the 
letters to Liszt or in the most elaborate 
biographies. This is true particularly of 
the London episode—the four months which 
Wagner spent in that city to conduct a 
series of Philharmonic concerts for the 
munificent sum of $1,000, out of which he 
hoped to save $200! He had plentiful fore- 
bodings that his acceptance of this invita- 
tion was a piece of sheer folly. He counted 
the days when it would be over, wrote to 
Minna: “Now there are only seven more 
concerts,” “now only six more,” etc., and 
at the end he referred to this affair as “an 
accursed dog-time.’’ London was a “loath- 
some den,”’ in which he endured “the tor- 
tures of hell.” He had to conduct the most 
“awful programmes,” made up largely of 
third-rate German and English music. The 
public he found “quite incapable of really 
appreciating music,’’ and he notes this pe- 
culiarity: 

A grand, impressive piece is always re- 
ceived rather coldly, but a pretty and in- 
different one gives them great joy. That 
seems to be the fashion; you must not get 


excited, and for heaven’s sake not be car- 
ried away—that would not be good form. 


He was much annoyed by the habit of 
leaving en masse during the performance of 
the last piece, and one day, when this piece 
was one he did not want to have marred, 
he suddenly stopped, sat down, folded his 
arms, and said to the leader of the violins: 
“‘Let’s wait a little; maybe we won’t need 
to play this overture at all!’ to the amuse- 
ment of occupants of the first rows who 
heard him and nodded their approval. 
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Festival begins at Munich 
on August 1. Between that date and the 
ninth “Figaro” and “Don Juan” will be 
sung twice each, and “The Elopement from 
the Harem” and “Cosi fan tutte’ once each. 
On August 11 the Wagner Festival begins 
with “Die Meistersinger,”’ which will also 
be sung on August 24. The “Tristan” dates 
August 13, 26, September 7; “‘Tann- 

August 15, September 4; the 
August 17, 22, 29, September 2, 9, 14. 


The Mozart 


are 
haiuser,”’ 
“Ring,” 


Art. 


THE AMERICAN WATER COLOR SOCIETY 


As one enters the American Fine Arts 
Galleries the first impression is that the art 
of water color and pastel as displayed 
here is aiming at the effect of oils, with 
a touch more, but only a touch, of bright 
light than is given by the heavier medium 
At a second glance one discriminates two 
ideals that seem to dominate the majority 
of the painters; on the one hand, are the 
pictures done with patches of color, run- 
ning in some cases to an almost painful 
papillotage; on the other those which 
seem made for posters, with broad masses 
of subdued tones—the vibrant and the 
static, as they might be called And in 
the first class, even where the range of color 
is restricted, it is the sense of life and 
is likely to attract. One feels 
views that first strike 
Gallery; one, The 
by F. K. M. Rehn, 


are 


motion that 
this in two marine 
the eye in the South 
Moonlit Sea, a pastel 
has a dull sky, dull perhaps, from 
which the moonlight streaming over the 
water gives an impression of exultant up- 
ward tossing; the other, Reynolds Beal’s 
pastel, Summer at gives the impres- 
sion of life chiefly in the sky, where the 
wind among the clouds almost makes it- 
self felt as a moving presence. With these 
may go another pastel by Albert L. Groll, 
called The Road to Acoma, in which sky 
and land shine with nacreous tints. Other 
noticeable pastels in this room are Childe 
bit of true out-of- 
color; a quiet, unpretentious, but 
charming little meadow scene by A. T 
Van Laer; and Shirley Williamson's End of 
the Day, showing a road that curves by a 
farmstead with a few trees on the opposite 
with over all an atmosphere of in- 


too 


Sea, 


Hassam’s October, ‘a 
door 


side, 
describable peace. 

The Central Gallery is given up to etch- 
ings, drawings, and other illustrative work. 
Some of the etchings particularly have the 
personal, intimate appeal one seeks in that 
method. We can only particularize a group 
of Joseph Pennell’s in his well-known style, 
of which Rouen from Bon Secours, with 
its skilful omission of the insignificant, is 
specially pleasing; seven or eight charming 
Florence scenes by Ernest .D. Roth: and 
two strong imaginative pieces by N. Loew- 
enberg, Derelict and The Oaks. Two col- 
ored etchings by George Senseney should 
not be overlooked; they would hang well 
in any room. Drawing, particularly figure 
drawing, is perhaps the weakest feature of 
the whole exhibition, and for that reason 
one is attracted by the fine work of Car- 
roll Beckwith. Of the five sketches by him, 
that called simply A Drawing, showing a 
half-draped woman’s figure leaning forward 
on her arms, has a touch of mastery in 





its lines. The Letter, a crayon by Eliza- 
beth Ingham, is also a true picture despite 
its hackneyed name. 

As one passes to the Vanderbilt Gallery, 
where the water-colors are collected, the 
Fair Amalfi of George Wharton Edwards 
opposite the door first catches the atten- 
tion and seems to give its character to the 
room. Here there is no attempt at at- 
mosphere or distance; the hill and the 
palace lie flat and shimmering with spots 
of color, while the scarlet cloak of the wo- 
man coming down the steps seems almost 
to flaunt itself out of the frame. After this 
almost anything looks a trifle dull in hue, 
even C. C. Cooper’s extremely clever Bal- 
loon Ascension, in which the ring of spec- 
to move and quiver like a 
painted snake. Our pleasure is frankly with 
the quieter landscapes. Of these, taking 
them in order, we may note’ Frank C. Ma- 
thewson's -October, Mt. Magunticook, rich 
with deep brown and tawny greens; a clear. 
simple Twilight, by Ross Turner, a tiny 
water-color, in which a line of dull red in 
the sky seems to cast a subdued glow over 
the land; Isle au Haut, by Carlton T. Chap- 
man, a little thing but full of charm; E. 
Irving Couse’s After the Shower, notable 
for the skill with which the group of sheep 
is subdued into the landscape, and also 
for the clean look of the evening air, as if 
indeed washed by rain; a small landscape 
called Bougival, by Childe Hassam, a bit of 
honest water-color painting, which repro- 
duces the impression of a green bank with 
delightful accvracy; Dunes at Evening, the 
best of C. W. Eaton’s pieces, showing a 
gray hillside with a line of dark green 
trees standing half-way across, with the 
effect of strange allurement; and W. H. 
Holmes's Midsummer Day, a dusky scene 
with a look of showers in the sky which 
gives a feeling of haste to the harvesters 
loading the hay. 

Landscape is distinctly the fleld of water- 
color, and there are few portraits or figures 
here, or for that matter among the pastels, 
that can be called satisfactory. Some of 
these, as, to name a single case, the girl 
called Romance, are distinctly hard and 
unpleasant. If we made any criticism of the 
hanging, it would be that too much promi- 
nence is given to the pictures of startling 
brilliance, whereas some of the quieter 
scenes, successful in a more difficult if 
more modest manner, are not allowed to af- 
ford the full pleasure they contain. 


tators seems 


The opening of this spring’s exhibition 
at the New Gallery in London seems to 
emphasize the change in the conditions of 
picture buying and selling, so evident of 
late at Christie’s and in the other London 


salesrooms. The days are at an end when 
the initials R.A. and A.R.A. were accepted 
as a guarantee of excellence. In the six- 
ties, seventies, and eighties, the City Man, 
who collected at all, had no greater am- 
bition than to become the possessor of the 
huge “pictures of the year,”’ and this was 
the period when Academicians built their 
palaces in St. John’s Wood and Kensington. 
But sales and auctions have for some time 
been revealing the City Man’s mistake. 
Pictures of the year have gone steadily 
down in value; and since the City Man 
does not like to have his investments turn 
out a failure, he now prefers something 
that has come more triumphantly out of 





the test of time. The result is that pic- 
tures fresh from the studio do not sell as 
easily as a few years ago. The managers 
of the New Gallery, apparently, have dis- 
covered the fact. Their annual show has 
long been little more than an annex to the 
Academy, a fact which does not mean the 
success it once did. This year more 
space than ever is allotted to handicrafts 
and applied arts. The three galleries down 
stairs are still hung with pictures, and, 
in a mass of commonplace, a couple of 
portraits by Sargent look better than they 
probably would elsewhere, and a few land- 
scapes by Arthur Lemon, Austen Brown, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Withers appear with 
something like distinction. But a part of 
the ‘Central Hall and the balcony are 
devoted to tapestry, embroideries, jewelry, 
book-bindings, and other forms of decera- 
tive art. These things sell better than 
pictures, and are fast becoming indispensa- 
ble in the larger exhibitions of London as 
of Paris. It is like going back to the old 
days of the New Gallery, when Burne-Jones 
was the chief prophet, to find a big design 
by him, the last he made for tapestry, The 
Passing of Venus, executed by Morris & 
Co. The figures have more than the usual 
Burne-Jones affectation, but the color is 
strong and effective, and, with the passing 
of time, the tapestry may tell on the walls 
of cathedral or palace, as so many old 
pieces do to-day. Lalique and Lucien Gail- 
lard are among the jewellers who exhibit, 
and, though they became a little fantastic 
and affected jn the search for novelty, they 
bring to their work the knowledge and 
technique which the Englishman, or more 
usually the English young lady, so seldom 
devotes to the art. Jewelry of this kind in 
England has come to mean largely, as it 
has been described, bits of twisted gold or 
silver wire, from which odd stones dangle; 
and an affected primitiveness is looked upon 
as a merit. There are exceptions. Harry 
Wilson, though whimsical in his use of pre- 
cious stones and metals and in his designs, 
is always the artist. So is Paul Cooper, 
and both are represented. The book-bind- 
ings of Mr. Cobden-Sanderson and the em- 
broideries of Miss May Morris are among 
other good things shown, which make one 
hope that this new departure may mean an 
artistic as well as a financial improvement 
in the regular summer exhibition at the 
New Gallery. 


There should be a welcome for the new 
edition of Burckhardt’s “Cicerone,” brought 
out by the Scribners under the title “An 
Art Guide to Painting in Italy,” the last 
English edition of that classic work having 
appeared, as P. G. Konody explains in his 
preface, nearly a quarter of a century ago. 
The present reprint is, however, not to be 
attempted by any but the strongest eyes, 
the desire of portability having led to 
double columns and very small type. The 
few illustrations are fairly well chosen and 
reproduced. 


At a meeting of scholars held in Frank- 
furt-on-Main recently a. Deutsche Gesell- 
schaft fiirKunstwissenschaft was organized, 
for the purpose of awakening wider and 
deeper interest in art, and also of under- 
taking a publication, ‘““Monumenta Artis 
Germaniz.”" The prime mover in the pro- 
ject is Friedrich Althoff; he is seconded 
by Dr. Wilhelm Bode. An executive com- 
mittee was elected, who have as helpers 
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some fifty specialists in the different de- 
partments of art. 

“The Quest of the Colonial” is the title 
of a small book by Robert and Elizabeth 
Shackleton, devoted to the study of furni- 
ture and furnishings. There are 400 pages, 
with a large number of photographic illus- 
trations, a color frontispiece, and decora- 
tive head and tail pieces to the chapters. 
Although the book is entirely conversation- 
al in tone, and the reverse of scientific in 
its arrangement, it is yet trustworthy. 
Even a careful collector may find its ad- 
vice worth noting, and an experienced stu- 
dent may come upon material in it for 
his further investigation. By “the Colo- 
nial” is meant here British-American Co- 
lonial and nothing else. It is necessary 
nowadays to mention such limitations, for 
we are beginning to discover that there 
is a French Colonial, and more especially 
a Dutch Colonial, at the Cape of Good Hope 
and in Sumatra, as well as in certain isl- 
ands of the Caribbean. One who may have 
seen Willemstad, in the lost or forgotten 
island of Curacao, will know what is meant 
by Dutch Colonial art. This book, then, is 
devoted to “Georgian” furniture and pewter 
and delft, Franklin stoves, and pre-revo- 
lutionary panels and stairs. There could 
not be a better collection of short maxims 
and anecdotes easy to understand. The 
reader is told how the old house was bought 
and repaired and fitted up, and how the 
neighbors came to say, “Why, I see you 
have found the original knocker!” The 


book is as useful as if it were not highly 
amusing. 

A commission has lately been appointed 
to investigate the project of recovering 


the two Roman ships which were discov- 
ered many years ago under the waters of 
the Lake Nemi. These ships, which formed 
the celebrated floating palaces of the Em- 
perors Tiberius and Caligula, might, if re- 
covered, contain many valuable objects. 
According to Suetonius, they were magnifi- 
cently equipped. They carried porticoes 
with marble colonnades and _ balconies; 
doors inlaid with ivory; walls of cedar 
wood, decorated with finely carved mar- 
bles; they contained bath-rooms, a library, 
hanging gardens, and temples. With the 
exception of some animals’ heads and oth- 
er bronze ‘objects, which were brought up 
during investigations made in 1895, and 
which are now in the National Museum in 
Rome, it is believed that nothing has been 
removed from these great vessels. The 
commission has now decided that in con- 
sequence of the enormous expense it would 
be impossible to bring the ships to the 
surface, and the present project is either 
temporarily to lower the water level or 
to divert the entire waters of the lake for 
a time. As soon as the question of the 
proprietorship of the excavations has been 
settled with Don Eurico Ruspoli, the pres- 
ent owner of the lake, the work of restor- 
ing these wonderful relics of the ancient 
world is to be definitely begun. 


Excavations have been started on the 
site of the ancient Gabii. This city, which 
was built by the Kings of Alba, is said 
to have been the place where Romulus and 
Remus were educated. Juno was the pa- 
tron deity of the city. 

A collection of old masters, the property 
of C. C. Ruthrauff, will be exhibited at the 
National Arts Club till May 15. 





The death is announced of Martin Rico, 
ene of the best pen-and-ink draughtsmen 
in Europe. Rico was a pupil of Frederico 
de Madrazo. He studied also for several 
years in Paris, and for some time lived 
with Fortuny in Italy, his nictures of 
Venice being specially wel) known. In 
Spain he contributed many drawings to the 
leading illustrated magazines. 


THE PROBLEM OF FINANCIAL RECOV- 
ERY. 


During the past fortnight the American 
financial market has shown a vigorous and 
sustained recovery, in the course of which, 
advances of 10 to 15 points in leading Stock 
Exchange securities were not exceptional. 
For this action—which has caused the 
usual revival of optimism, even in 
business quarters not affiliated with Wall 
Street—the financial community has as- 
signed four causes: First, the ease in mo- 
ney rates and the strong position of the 
banks; second, absence of serious commer- 
cial failures; third, the continued prospect 
of a large early wheat crop; fourth, the 
over-subscription, both here and in Europe, 
for the Pennsylvania Railroad’s loan of $40,- 
000,000. 

Taken by itself, easy money and plethoric 
bank reserves mean much less than would 
at first glance be supposed. Rates for 
Wall Street loans are at the lowest since 
1904, and surplus reserves of New York 
banks at the highest figure since 
1894. Since dear money and bank deficits 
had a hand in breaking down the ‘“‘boom” 
of 1906, and leading to the panic 
of 1907, it might be inferred that present 
conditions would logically mean a return- 
ing boom. But this inference would be un- 
safe, for the reason that low money 
may merely reflect inability or unwilling- 
ness of the usual borrowers to make use of 
capital; while the piling-up of idle bank 
reserves may be due to the fact that dull 
tines have released from channels of in- 
dustry the currency which would be kept 
in use by active business. The condition 
of the money market, in other words, is 
rather the effect of existing depression 
than a necessary cause of recovery. The 
easiest money rates and the highest sur- 
plus bank reserve in the history of New 
York came in 1894 under conditions re- 
sembling to-day’s, and were followed by 
more than a year of trade depression. 

As regards business failures, the outcome 
of last month was undoubtedly encour- 
aging, in that the country passed through 
the always critical “April settlement” with- 
out any disturbances of importance. On 
the other hand, the mercantile agencies, in 
their detailed reports, show considerable 
after-effects of panic. In number, the 
April bankruptcies were the largest on rec- 
ord for the period: 1,152, against 733 in 
April, 1907, and 953 even in 1894, while the 
liabilities, $22,385,000, as against $9,888,000 
last year, are much the largest of any 
April since 1893. This showing is not alto- 
gether rose-colored. 

The outlook for the crops is excellent: the 
“condition percentage” in the government’s 





April report was far above the average; it 
was a figure which has usually been follow- 
ed by a “bumper crop” of winter-sown 
wheat; and it is believed that the May re- 
port, due to-morrow, will show the con- 
dition to have been weljl maintained. On 
one occasion—in 1903—similar hopes were 
blasted by the weather of May and June. 
The winter crop, starting with an April 
“condition” 6 per cent. better than this 
year’s, Was cut down 17% per cent. in the 
two succeeding months by drought and un- 
seasonable cold, and ended nearly 100,000,- 
000 bushels under the early expectations. 
This fact suggests some temporary reserva- 
tion of judgment. 

The Pennsylvania loan is what has chiefly 
been alleged on Wall Street as the cause 
of the rise in prices and of reviving hopes. 
Last week’s opening of bids disclosed the 
striking fact that the offer of $40,000,000 in 4 
per cent. bonds at 96 was applied for twen- 
ty times over in New York and thirty times 
over in London, on which latter market half 
of the loan was to be placed. Three in- 
ferences were drawn at once, in popular 
discussion. Europe was again willing to in- 
vest capital freely in our industries. Amer- 
ican railways, which have been strug- 
gling for a year or more under a floating 
debt of more than $250,000,000, will now be 
able to fund such obligations into long- 
term bonds. And, as a consequence, rail- 
way purchases of steel and other materi- 
als, just now cut down to a minimum, will 
be increased as the new funds come in hand, 
so that all contributory industries will be 
helped. 

This reasoning is sound; but it may pos- 
sibly be carried a step too far. The bonds 
offered by the Pennsylvania happen to be 
absolutely the best security which it is just 
now in the power of any American railway 
to offer. All the other great companies 
have already used up in credit operations, 
during ‘or before the “boom” of 1901 and 
1902, the whole first mortgage lien on their 
main line; the Pennsylvania—partly be- 
cause of its own prudent policy and partly 
because of approaching maturity of old 
first mortgage bonds—is able to secure its 
$40,000,000 issue by a first lien on the track 
between Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. Under 
this circumstance, with the price of issuuv 
at 96, the great success of the loan, and 
the 2% per cent. premium bid for it in Lon- 
don in advance of issue,.need have provok- 
ed no wonder. The heavy “over-subscrip- 
tion” was a surprise to Wall Street; but 
“over-subscriptions,” nowadays, often meau 
merely that sagacious capitalists, aware 
that demand will more than cover the 
amount offered, put in requests for 
twice or even ten times as much 
as they actually want. They know that al- 
lotments will be scaled down, and take this 
means of obtaining what they originally 
planned for. Nor does this showing of ‘‘free 
capital” available for borrowing companies 
prove, necessarily, that the financial situ- 
ation is better than had been imagined. It 
has been pointed out that three months 
after London’s financial prostration in the 
“Boer War panic” of 1899, when the Brit- 
ish exchequer offered a loan for $150,000,000, 
it was applied for eleven or twelve times 
over; that the $100,000,000 United States 4 
per cent. loan, offered during the severe de- 
pression of January, 1896, in the face of the 
“Venezuela panic” and on the eve of the 
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free-coinage campaign, elicited 4,640 sepa- 
rate bids, applying in all for $568,000,000; 
and, finally, that when New York city on 
the tenth of last September, with the strain 
on capital at its worst and panic near at 
hand, placed $40,000,000 4% per cents upon 
the market, bids were received for $205,- 
000,000. 

In none of these three cases did the 
“oversubscription,” as seen in the light of 
subsequent events, signify that severe finan- 
cial depression did not exist, or that it was 
destined instantly to disapnear, or that 
capital was pressing on all other classes of 
investment. It would therefore be pre- 
mature to suppose that the Penn- 
sylvania oversubscription has all of this 
meaning. To the extent that the new 
capital thus acquired by railways will 
be used in purchases from manufacturers, 
industrial conditions will undoubtedly be 
helped. Tt is certain, also, that other 
railways will follow with bond offers of 
their own—Union Pacific has already an- 
nounced an issue of $50,000,000. For the 
present, however, prudent people will wait 
to see how these bond offers, with a lien 
inferior to Pennsylvania’s, will appeal to 
investors; to what extent the proceeds will 
be used merely to take up floating in- 
debtedness and not for new expenditure, 
and, not least of all, whether the Euro- 
pean subscribers to the loans will keep 
their allotments, or will merely throw 
them back on our own market, at a higher 
price. The tendency is for precisely such 
“realizing” sales; and in 1895 it was that 
kind of foreign selling which eventually 
broke down the American position. 
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